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Preface 


I 


l have based this monograph on Abhinavagupta mainly on 
the writings of late Dr. Kanti Chandra Pandey, who devoted 
his scholarship to provide us with a detailed account of a well 
known but little studied philosophical system of Monistic 
Saivism of Kashmir and its greatest exponent Abhinavagupta. 
Those who are keen on studying the Saiva Monism of Kashmir 
or Abhinavagupta's theory of aesthetics, cannot do so without 
going critically through the writings of Dr. Pandey. I happened. 
to read his first treatise on Abhinavagupta about thirty-five 
years ago. lt created in me a keen interest in the Pratyabhijūā 
School of Philosophy. His first volume on Indian aesthetics 
brought about a change in my outlook towards Indian poetics. 
His volumes of ‘Bhaskari’ made it easy for me to grasp the 
principles of the Pratyabhijia School. Dr. Pandey’s writings 
thus have been for me a source of inspiration to study 
Abhinavagupta, his philosophy and his aesthetics. In this mono- 
graph, 1 have borrowed the material from his writings and at 
places, I have used his expression also freely, as a student 
would use the thought and expression of his teacher. With a 
deep sense of gratitude, I dedicate to his sacred memory this 
small attempt of mine in the spirit of '"Tvadiyarit vastu Govinda 
tubhyam eva samarpaye”. 

Iam also grateful to other writers on the subject whose 
works I have utilised in preparing this monograph. Such works 
have separately been mentioned in the Bibliography attached to 
this book. 

This essay is an attempt to acquaint the reader with 
Abhinava’s thinking in Aesthetics and its Philosophical basis as 
found in Monistic Saivism. 1 have also tried to show how in 
whatever he wrote on—whether philosophy or poetics—there 
runs an undercurrent of spirituality, culminating into the stage 
of oneness with the Ultimate. 

In the third chapter which deals with the philosophy of 
Saiva Monism, I have touched upon those points which, 


according to me, are necessary to understand Abhinava’s theory 
of Rasa and Dhvani. The treatment of Rasa and Dhvani forms 
the subject-matter of the fourth and the fifth chapters. These 
three chapters together form the core of this book. They are 
preceded by chapters on Abhinava's personal history and his 
works, and are followed by the chapters showing his influence 
and his contribution to Indian thought. The reader, 1 hope, 
will get from these pages a general idea of Abhinavagupta as a 
person, as an aesthetician and as an exponent of Monistic 
Saivism. 

I have added at the end of this book an appendix, ‘Notes 
and References’. The original Sanskrit quotations from 
Abhinava’s various works are given there to indicate the sources 
on which the discussions in this book are based. I have quoted 
a few Sanskrit verses in the body of the monograph. Their free 
English rendering has been given in the Notes. 

I am thankful to the Sahitya Akademi, for giving me an 
opportunity to place my thoughts about Abhinavagupta to- 
gether, in this monograph and for shouldering the responsibility 
of publishing these pages. 

I place this monograph in the hands of readers, whatever 
its worth is. I request them to suggest improvements which will 
be considered and utilised in the next edition. 


G.T. Deshpande 
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Life 


Abhinavagupta is not altogether silent like Kālidāsa in giving 
his personal account. Kālidāsa does not mention even his name 
in his Mahākāvyas. Abhinavagupta, however, notes some facts 
Of his life as well as about his ancestors in two of his works, 
Tantrāloka and Pardtrimsikaviyarana. At times, he mentions 
names of his teachers as well as the subjects he studied under 
them in various commentaries of his. Putting all these pieces of 
information together and arranging them in chronological order 
wherever possible, we are in a position to draw a broad sketch 
of his personal life, which appears to be as follows : 

Abhinavagupta mentions one Atrigupta of Agastyagotra as 
his earliest ancestor. Atrigupta lived in Madhyadeša or 
Antarvedi (modern U.P.) and enjoyed the patronage of 
Yašovarman, king of Kanoj. 

Atrigupta was a very learned Brahmin. He had attained 
scholarship in all the branches of knowledge in general and in 
the field of Saiva Šāstra in particular. King Lalitāditya of 
Kashmir was very much impressed by Atrigupta’s erudition and 
requested the scholar to go with him to Kashmir.! The victory 
of Lalitāditya over Yasovarman has been dated at about 
A.D. 740. We may, therefore, say that the family in which the 
Saiva Aohinavagupta was born some two centuries later, 
migrated from Madhyadeša to Kashmir in the middle of the 
eighth century. 

The king Lalitāditya ordered a good house to be built on the 
bank of the river Vitastà (Jhelum). on a plot opposite the 
temple of Šītārhšumālin (Siva) for Atrigupta to settle there per- 
manently and a big Jagir was granted to him for maintenance.* 

Besides Atrigupta, Abhinavagupta mentions his grandfather 
Varáhagupta. The scholastic tradition was maintained in the 
family from generation to generation. This Varāhagupta was 
also a great scholar and a devotee of Lord Siva.* 
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Abhinavagupta's father was Narasirbhagupta alias Cukhulaka. 
Cukhulaka also was a great scholar and had egual proficiency 
in all the Šāstras. He also was a great devotee of Šiva. The name 
of Abhinava's mother was Vimalakalā.* She was a pious and 
religious lady. Narasirhhagupta and Vimalakala made a happy 
couple and carried on household duties not for any worldly 
attachment but because it was ordained by the Sastras. The 
family atmosphere was thoroughly religious and scholarly. 
Abhinavagupta was born to this couple between A.D. 950 and 
960 (Abhi., p. 9). 

It is traditionally believed in Kashmir that Abhinavagupta was 
Yoginībhū, i.e. born of a Yoginī. The parents of Abhinavagupta 
were sincere devotees of Lord Šiva. Abhinavagupta in 
later life rose to the position of Ācārya of the Saiva sects in 
Kashmir by his exposition of Saiva philosophy and practice of 
the life of a Šaiva Yogin. It is a belief amongst Saivas that it is 
only a Yoginibhü, who can properly understand and intelligently 
propound the tenets of Saiva monism. Hence, he is believed to 
bea Yoginibhü. According to Šaiva tenets the parents desirous 
of a son of the status of Yoginibhü, should rise above all worldly 
desires at the time of meeting. The mother should identify her- 
self with Sakti and the father with Siva. According to Jayaratha, 
the commentator of Abhinava's Tantráloka, the popular idea 
of Abhinava's being a Yoginibhü is based on his (Abhinava's) 
own authority, for, the opening verse of Tantrāloka, as 
Jayaratha interprets it, refers to this fact. 

Abhinavagupta has been mentioned by later writers as 
*Abhinavagvptapāda'. The word ‘pada’ is used here to indicate 
honour. However, the whole word points out to a hidden 
implication. The word ‘Guptapada’ means a serpent or Šesa. 
Hence the term ‘Abhinavaguptapada’ would mean ‘a new 
incarnation of Sesa’. Pataüjali, the author of Vyākaraņa Mahā- 
bhāsya is said to be an incarnation of Šesa. Abhinavagupta was 
well versed in grammar. He studied Mahabhasya under his father 
Cukhulaka. In his writings also his proficiency in grammar is 
evident at every point. So to indicate his mastery in the science, 
he was termed as Abhinavaguptapāda. 

Pandit Vamanācārya Jhalkikar refers to another story in this 
respect. Abhinava was sent to a Pāthašālā, when he was justa 
boy. His teachers were highly impressed by his versatile intelli- 
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gence and keen memory. His fellow students were very much 
afraid of him as they would be at the sight of a serpent. Hence 
the teachers called him Abhinavaguptapāda. Whether we take 
the first or the second legend as true, they lead us to hold that 
the name Abhinavagupta was probably not his original name, 
but it was given to him by his teachers. This may be true, and 
appears to have been hinted at by Abhinavagupta himself. when 
he says in Tantrāloka (1.50): 


This is the work written by Abhinavagupta, 
who was so named by Gurus (elders, teachers)". 


Itis necessary for us at this stage to remember that the Šaiva 
Abhinavagupta about whom we read in the following 
pages is a different person from his namesake referred to by 
Mādhavācārya in his Sankaradigvijaya. He refers there to an 
incident in the life of Šrī Šankarācārya, that Abhinavagupta 
was a resident of Kāmarūpa (Assam). He was a Sakta and 
had written Sakia Bhāsya on the Vedanta Sūtras. Sankaracarya 
in the course of his Digvijaya went to Kāmarūpa and defeated 
him in Sastrartha (philosophic discourse). It is evident from this 
that Abhinavagupta spoken of therein is a different person from 
the one whom we are studying. In the first place Abhinavagupta 
mentioned in Mādhavācārya's work was a Šākta and lived in 
Assam. While this Abhinavagupta was a contemporary of 
Sankarácárya who flourished between A.D. 780 and 820, our 
Šaiva Abhinavagupta of Kashmir flourished between A.D. 960 
and 1020. So, there is an interval of two centuries between 
them. It will be a mistake to take them as one person simply on 
the basis of the name which is common to both. 

Abhinavagupta was born in a family which had a long tradi- 
tion of scholarship and devoutness for Lord Siva. He spent every 
day of his life in an atmosphere which was surcharged with 
scholarly and devotionals pirit. Besides his parents, his family 
consisted of an uncle Vamanagupta, a younger brother Manoratha 
and five cousins. His uncle Vāmanagupta-was a scholar and a 


poet. Abhinava studied under him for some time and he quotes. 


one of the verses of Vamanagupta in his famous commentary of 
Nāļyašāstra.” Later on Abhinavagupta's cousin became his 
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disciple. The whole fāmily was interested in learning and 
devotion. About the atmosphere in his family, Abhinava says : 


All the members of the family regarded 
material wealth as a straw and they set 
their hearts on the contemplation on Siva.* 


Thus the whole family atmosphere was congenial for the develop- 
ment of a healthy brain and spirit so vital for the great work 
that he was to do in his later days. 

Abhinavagupta had an insatiable desire for learning. He 
studied different Sastras under different teachers and went even 
out of Kashmir to do so. In his Tantrāloka (VIII. 205, 206) he 
says that even though one may be lucky enough to get a teacher 
who has attained perfection himself and can easily lead his 
pupil to it, yet that does not mean that one should not approach 
other teachers for obtaining knowledge of other Sàstras and 
other path ways. He preached this, both by precept and example, 
for, even though he was fully satisfied with the tenets and 
teachings of Saiva Sastras, he, because of his boundless curiosity 
and unquenchable thirst for knowledge, studied under teachers 
of other sects, such as Buddhism and Jainism.® 

We get from his writings the following information about his 
teacher; and the subjects he studied under them: 


1. Narasithhagupta (his father) : Grammar 

2. Vāmanātha : Dvwaita Tantra 

3. Bhūtirāja : Brahmavidyà 

4. Bhutirájatanaya : Dvaitādvaita Saivagama 

5. Laksmaņagupta : Krama and Trika Daršana 
6. Bhatta Indurāja : Dhvanyāloka 

7. Bhatta Tauta : Dramaturgy 

8. Sambhunatha (from Jalandhara) : Kaulāgama. 


Abhinavagupta was greatly attached to his mother. All 
sweetness in life was to him centred on her. But while he was 
still a boy, the cruel band of death snatched his mother away 
from him. It was, no doubt, an unfortunate event in his life. But 
he took it to be the. will of God, who prepares men for the 
future work to be accomplished through them. To quote his 
words : 


— — —— ce 
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Mata Vyayüyujadamurh kila bálya eva 
Devo hi bhāviparikarmaņi sarhskaroti 
—(T.A., XM. 413) 


After his mother's death the only centre of attachment for him 
was his father, the focus both for his filial and pupillary love. But 
his father also, soon afterwards, renounced his worldly life and 
took to the order of a Sanyāsin. These events turned away 
Abhinava's mind from all worldly attachment and he took to 
the path of devotion for Lord Siva. This change was so firm 
that he made up his mind never to marry (Dara-suta-prabhrti- 
bandhakathamanaptah). This was a turning point in his life and 
it put.an end to his interest in secular literature and his 
domestic life. Thenceforth, he went from teacher to teacher 
in guest of Agamic knowledge which would advance his spiritual 
leanings His great work Tantrāloka bears testimony to the 
great zeal with which he pursued the study of Āgamic hterature 
and the proficiency he attained in it. 

His study of Āgamas appears to have begun under Laksmana- 
gupta who introduced him to the Krama System. Abhinava 
studied all the three branches of Āgamic lore, viz. Krama, Trika 
and Kula. The Pratyabhijūā system is only a branch of the Trika 
system. The earlier date of his Kramastotra (Circa A.D. 990) 
leads us to infer that Abhinava might have tried his experiments 
in spiritual realisation in accordance with the Krama system. 
The experiment met with great amount of success no doubt, but 
he was not satisfied with that alone. He, therefore, turned to the 
Trika system and then to the Kula system. It was from the Kula 
system alone that he got full satisfaction in his spiritual quest. 
His teacher of Kula system was Šambhunātha from Jālandhara 
Pitha. At more than one place in Tantrāloka, Abhinava speaks 
very highly of his teacher Šambhunātha and at one place he 
states that "the lotus of his heart got fully bloomed by 
the rays of light coming from the sun in the form of Sri- 
Sambhunátha".'? 

Abhinavagupta had attained spiritual greatness before he 
started writing his works like Tantrāloka and Pratyabhijūā 
Vimaršinī as is evidenced by Yogarāja in his commentary on 
Abhinava's Paramīriha Sāra. Yogaraja says that Abhinavagupta 
had attained the stage of oneness with Mahe$vara, i.e. the stage 
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of 'Bhairava' which is the same asa ‘Jivanmukta’ in Vedantic 
lore." The traditional Pandits in Kashmir believe that 
Abhinavagupta was Bhairava incarnate. 

Thus equipped, Abhinavagupta wrote his major works on 
philosophy, which have been a contribution of great value to 
the philosophical wisdom and literature of India. Students of 
Sanskrit literature take him to be an authority on Poetics; but 
that is only a small portion of his total writings. His main 
contribution has been to the Šaiva Monism of Kashmir 
(Šivādvaya-Daršaha) of which he was declared to be an Acárya. 

And this contribution of his is not a product of any mere 
imagination from an easychair in a cosy place. lt is a record of 
his personal experiences gained through continuous Yogic 
practices spread over years. He at times refers to his experiences 
in the spiritual world, e.g. while introducing the theme of 
Tantrāloka he says: 


Being prompted by Lord Siva, I am explaining this on the 
basis of my experience, logical argument, and the Šaiva 
Sastra. 


Or, while concluding his discussion of Kāla Tattva, he says : 


“I have thus explained the Kālatattva—category of Time— 
on the basis of Agama Sastra and my own experience". 


According to him, perfection in spiritual knowledge is attained 
through three successive stages ‘Gurutah’, ‘Sastratah’, *Svatah”, 
i.e. from the teacher, from the logic of Šāstra and self-experi- 
ence, It is because of his personal experiences that he is treated 
as an authority par excellence on Sivadvaya Daršana. 

As a result of his practices in Yoga, miraculous powers were 
manifested in him. While speaking on the point of Šaktipāta, 
Abhinava quotes in Tantrāloka a text from Šrīpūrva Sastra which 
refers to some infallible signs found in such a Yogin. They are: 


(i) unfailing devotion to Rudra; 

(ii) the power of incantation; 

(iii) control over elements; 

(iv) capacity to accomplish desired result; 


(v) sudden dawn of knowledge of all Šāstras; and sudden 
burst of the poetic faculty. 


— 
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Jayaratha, the commentator of Tantrāloka states that all these 
powers were present in Abhinavagupta and for corroboration 
of his statement he quotes a verse from his own teacher which 
means: 


The people clearly noted in Abhinavagupta 
the five signs such as sudden dawn of knowledge, etc. 
mentioned in Sripirvasastra.'® 


We need not doubt the presence of such extraordinary powers 
in Abhinavagupta. The presence of such powers in Yogins have 
been described by the Marathi saint poet Jūānešvara in his 
famous Jūānešvarī. Jūānešvara himself had attained spiritual 
perfection through the path of Kundalini Yoga when he was just 
a boy. He wrote Jūānešvarī, a famous Marathi exposition of 
Bhagavadgità, when he was only sixteen. While explaining verse 
6.43 from the Gīrā, he says: 


Just as the Dawn illumines the world and does not wait for 
the sun to rise, likewise in a Yogin omniscience becomes 
manifest in boyhood itself and does not wait for advanced 
age. As he acquires the power of intuition ofa Siddha Yogin, 
his heart is filled with poetic and literary power and all the 
truths from Šāstras just flow from his lips as milk from a 
cow's udder. Even truths which are difficult for the intellect 
to penetrate, and can be learnt only from a Guru, are grasp- 
ed by him without any effort.'* 


Madhurāja, a direct disciple of Abhinavagupta refers to 
Abhinava's miraculous power of Šaktipāta. He has written a 
Stotra named Gurunāthaparāmarša in praise of Abhinavagupta 
which he concludes with the following words : 


I have not made any efort to learn Veda or Vedāngas. | do 
not have knowledge of Tarka nor have I practised any 
Sadhana. Yet my Guru has removed my ignorance to such 
an extent that I could understand and firmly retain in my 
heart the teachings of my Guru. 


(How could this happen?) 


Even without teaching anything by word of mouth 
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the perfect teacher bestows, by some pretext, on 
any or every living being, a state of Šiva.'” 


Here the poet clearly suggests that his Guru Abhinavagupta 
led him to spiritual realisation through the power of Saktipata. 

Abhinavagupta had attained the stage of Bhairava or Jivan- 
mukta and in the light of that realisation he did his writing on 
philosophy. In two of his Stotras, viz. Paramarthadvadasika 
and Anubhavanivedanam he himself gives an indication of 
having attained that state.'* Abhinava tells us how he wrote his 
biggest work Tantrāloka which is not only a digest of all the 
Agama works but also an exposition of the theory, practice and 
ritual in that path, in the light of his spiritual realisation. He 
says: 


While he was staying in the residence of Vatsalikā (his 
disciple) for writing this work, i.e. Tantrāloka, he went into 
the stage of concentration of Buddhi, and then he called back 
to his mind all the Sastras which he had heard-from his 
teachers.!? 


Taking into consideration that he quotes extensively from a 
great number of works (about 245) and that too so accurately, 
we are convinced that Abhinava was gifted with extraordinary 
mental faculties. lt must have happened through divine power 
only. It is because of this that Madhurāja Yogin says in his 
Gurunātha Paramarsa (referred above) that Abhinavagupta was 
Siva incarnate. 

Similarly, in another group of verses known as 'Dhyāna 
Šlokāh” written by the same author, i.e. Madhurāja Yogin 
Abhinava is termed as ‘Abhinavah Daksinamirtidevah’ i.e. 


Daksiņāmūrti in a new form of Guru. This divine teacher 


Daksiņāmūrti has been praised in Stotras by all the Ācāryas of 
Advaita School. Sri Šankarācārya also has composed a Daksina- 
mūrti Stotra. One of the peculiarities of this divine teacher 
mentioned by Šaūkarācīrya is that he dispels all doubts of his 
disciples without uttering a single word by mouth, i.e. by 
Saktipita to which Madhuraja also refers in respect of his 
teacher Abhinava (Vide supra). The literary and expository 
gifts of such extraordinary magnitude and quality cannot be 
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found in an ordinary mind and can only be seen in a soul get- 
ting-immersed in the divine consciousness of Siva, i.e. one who 
is ‘Rudra-Saktisamavista’, as Abhinava calls it, the stage which 
reveals extraordinary powers noted above. 

On account of his writing extensive expositions of various 
works on Šaiva Monism and also his acquisition of spiritual 
powers Abhinava was recognized as a spiritual head ofall the 
Šaiva sects. There is a reference to this event in Gurunātha- 
Parāmarša written by Madhurāja Yogin, a direct disciple of 
Abhinava. From which it appears that there was a congregation 
of great spiritualists, the Siddhas and Yoginīs in Kashmir. All 
these spiritualists had great regard and admiration for Abhinava. 
His authoritative expositions had convinced them that he was 
an incarnation of Srikanta (Lord Siva). They found that all that 
traditional lore which flowed from Gurus had converged in him. 
Hence they all recognised him as thé- Acarya of all the Saiva 
sects, viz. Siddhanta, Vama, Yamala, Bhairava, Kula, Trika and 
Ekavira. We give here the English rendering of Dhyana Slokah 
as given by Dr. K.C. Pandey: 


May the God Daksiņāmūrti in the form of Abhinava who is 
an incarnation of Srikantha and has come to Kashmir, 
protect us. His eyes are rolling with spiritual bliss. The 
centre of his forehead is clearly marked with three lines 
drawn with sacred ashes (bhasman). His ears look beautiful 
with Rudrāksa. His luxuriant hair is tied with a garland of 
flowers. His beard is long. His body is rosy. His neck: black 
because of its beiny besmeared with paste of camphor, musk, 
sandal, saffron, etc. looks splendid. His long sacred thread 
(yajfiopavita) is left loose. He is dressed in silk cloth, white 
like rays of moon and is sitting in the Yogic posture called 
vira (virasana) on a soft cushion over a throne of gold, with a 
canopy decked with strings of pearls, in the open hall full of 
crystals beautiful with paintings, smelling extremely sweet on 
account of garlands and flowers, incense and lamps, per- 
fumed with sandal etc. constantly resonant with vocal and 
instrumental music and dance and crowded with Yoginis and 
Siddhas of recognized spiritual powers, in the centre of the 
garden of grapes. He is attended by all his pupils, such as 
Ksemarája who are sitting with their mind concentrated, at 
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the foot, and are writing down all that he says, and by two 
female messengers (dūtī), who are standing at the sides, each 
with a jar full of water distilled from the grain kept soaked 
in water three nights (Siva rasa), and a box full of betels in 
the right hand and the fruit of citron and lotus in the left. 
His right hand wearing the rosary of the Rudraksas is 
resting on his thigh and his fingers are in a position indica- 
tive of the grasp of ultimate reality (jūānamudrā), and he is 
Playing upon the Vina which is capable of producing original 
musical sound (nada) with the tips of the nails of his lotus 
like left hand. (Abhi. p. 21). 


This pen-picture also refers to the assemblage of Siddhas and 
Yoginīs. For here also the hall is said to have been crowded by 
the Siddhas and Yoginīs of recognised spiritual merit (Yogini- 
siddhasaūghaih ākīrņe). 

It is a traditional belief both among Kashmiri Pandits and 
also among the old Muslim families of Kashmir that when 
Abhinavagupta felt that he had completed the mission of his 
life, he along with his disciples one day visited the Bhairava 
Cave (modern Bhairava cave), in the Himalayas. On his way he 
was reciting the Bhairava Stava which he had himself composed 
in the earlier period of his literary activity. And there, leaving 
his disciples behind, Abhinava entered that cave never to 
return, 
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CHAPTER II 


Works 


In three of his works Abhinavagupta mentions the dates of 
their composition. He says that he composed the Krama Stotra 
in the year 66 and the Bhairava stava in the year 68. In the con- 
cluding verse of Brhati Vimaršinī he states that he completed 
that work in the ninetieth year when 4115 years of Kaliyuga had 
elapsed.' The ninetieth year mentioned here means the 4090th 
year of Saptrsi era. All this leads us to conclude that the Krama 
stotra was composed in the 4066th and the Vimarsini in 
the 4090th year of Saptarsi era. Thus the literary activity of 
Abhinavagupta lasted at least twenty five years, if not more. 
The Saptarsi years mentioned above correspond to years 
A.D. 990 and A.D. 1015 respectively. 

In this period he wrote extensively, about forty works. We 
give below the names of the works and their content; 

(1) Bodhapaūcadašikā: This isa small poem consisting of 
sixteen verses. The fifteen stanzas state the basic principles of 
Monistic Saivism and the last verse states the purpose of the 
composition. It was composed with the object of enabling his 
pupils to grasp the fundamental principles of Saivism. 

(2) Malini Vijaya Vārtikam: This work is an exposition of 
some of the verses of the Malini Vijaya Tantram also called 
Šrīpūrvašāstram. Yt was written at the request of his loving 
pupils Karna and Mandra in Pravarapura. It is unfortunate 
that the complete work is not available to us. What is published 
is his exposition of the first verse only. There is no doubt that 
he had written an exposition on some other verses also, for he 
refers to the eighteenth chapter of the work.* The available 
portion contains criticism of some of the important theories of 
Nyāya system. 

(3) Paratrimsika Vivaraņa: This work is a commentary on 
the concluding verses of the Rudrayāmala Tantra, which is one 
of the sixty-four Advaita Tantras. The title of the work is rather 
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misleading. The real name is Parātrītikā which means Parā, 
the mistress of the three powers, Will, Knowledge and Action. 
Para is also called ‘para sarhvid' which is at a higher plane than 
those powers and yet is identical with them 

The text of Pardtrimsika appears to be very popular amongst 
the Saiva monists, for it has been commented upon by many 
writers in the period between Somānanda and Abhinavagupta. 
Pardtrimsika is also called Trika Šāstra. The text on which 
Abhinava writes Vivaraņa is in the form ofa dialogue between 
Bhairava and Bhairavī. Bhairavī asks a guestion as to what is 
tbat thing which is called Anuttara from the knowledge of 
which the state equal to Khecari (liberation from Sarsára) is 
attained. What Bhairava says in reply is the basis of Trika 
system. This work has in the concluding part, some biogra- 
phical references to Abhinava. - 

(4) Tantrāloka: Among all the works of Abhinavagupta 
Tantrāloka is the biggest in volume. It deals with all the 
important matters of monistic Āgamas, both in respect of 
Philosophy and ritual. It is the most authoritative work 
because it is based on the authority of Šaivāgamas principally 
Malini Vijaya Tantra as traditionally interpreted and also on 
the personal experience of the author himself. It is divided into 
thirty-seven chapters (Ahnikas). Tantrāloka has been Published 
with Jayaratha’s commentary. Topics discussed therein are: 
(i) the cause of Bondage; (ii) the way to Freedom; (iii) Know- 
ledge as distinct from Ignorance; (iv) the concept of Moksa; 
(v) what is ultimate reality of the objective world; (vi) manifes- 
tation of the universe; (vii) Bimba-pratibimba Vada; (viii) Saiva 
ritual; (ix) biographical touches, The work is named as Tantrā- 
loka for it enlightens the reader on the path pointed out by the 
Tantras (Ālokamāsādya Yadiyamesah lokah sukharh saficaritā 
kriyāsu). This work was written at the house of Mandra in 
Pravarapura (Eastern part of modern Srinagar), at the request 
of Manoratha, his cousin, and his -pupils Mandra and other 
devotees of Siva. 

(5) Tantra Sāra and (6) Tantra Vatadhānikā: These two 
are the summaries of Tantrāloka the second being briefer than 
the first. 

(7) Dhvanydloka Locanam: This is the famous commen- 
tary of Abhinava on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydlokd. 


x 


—— 
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Abhinava's exposition of the concept of Dbvani is accepted as 
standard by all later writers on Alankàra Sastra. The Dhvanyā- 
loka and the Locana on it have been the basis of the Sāhitya- 
Šāstra and has been accepted by later writers like Mammata and 
Jagannátha. The system it has laid down has been taken as 
ideal for writing their text books 

(8) Abhinava Bhāratī: This is Abhinava's masterly com- 
mentary called Ná/yaveda-Vivrti on the Nātyašāstra of Bharata. 
For Abhinava's aesthetic concept of Rasa this commentary has 
been the source. This is the only available commentary on 
Nātyašāstra. It gives the opinions of previous scholars on 
various points dealt in the Nātyašāstra and Abhinava's exami- 
nation of those views. For a modern scholar this commentary 
becomes a source book for gaining knowledge of various 
dramatic works which are lost to us today. 

(9) Bhagavadgītārtha Sarigraha: This is nota regular com- 
mentary on the Bhagavadgita but a summary of its subject 
matter. On select slokas it gives detailed exposition. The work 
is important because it looks at the Gītā from the Šaiva point 
Of view. lt contains more verses than the standard text of 
the work and at places it has different readings. The Bhagavad- 
gita has a place in Saiva literature because tradition believes 
that Lord Krsna had studied monistic Šaivāgamas under 
Durvāsas and other Agamas under Upamanyu. 

(10) Paramārthasāra: This is a summary of the essential 
principles of Trika philosophy and Abhinava tells us that it is 
an adaptation of the Ādhāra Kārikās of Sesa Muni who also is 
called as Ādhāra Bhagavàn or Ananta Nātha. 

(11) Zsvara Pratyabhijüa-Vivrti. Vimarsini: This work is an 
exposition of the vivrti written by Utpalacarya on his own 
Pratyabhijüa-karika. It is unfortunate that the text of vivrti 
has not been available to the scholars till now though the 
Kārikās on which the vivrti was written by Utpala himself are 
available to us with the commentary of Abhinava. This work is 
also known as ‘Brhati Vimarsini’. ° 

(12) Isvara Pratyabhijūā Vimaršinī: “This is Abhinavagupta’s 
commentary on the Pratyabhijüa Karika of Utpaladeva. This is 
a smaller work than his Vivrti-Vimarsini and is therefore called 
Laghvi Vimaršini. This work deals with the Pratyabhijūā 
philosophy in its details. 
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After writing bigger works Abhinava wrote their summaries 
also for less intelligent students. Madhuraja his disciple refers 
to this practice of Abhinava in his Gurunātha Parāmarša 
(Verse 6). Abhinava wrote Tantráloka first and then its summary 
Tantrasāra. This is evident from Abhinava's own statement. It 
is therefore not unlikely that he wrote Pratyabhijiia Vimaršini 
(also called Laghvi Vimarsini) after he completed his Vivrti 
Vimaršinī (also known as Brhatī Vimarsini) in A.D. 1020. We 
may say that of all the available works of Abhinava Praryabhijià 
Vimaršini is the last. These twelve works have been published 
by Kashmir Sanskrit Series. 

(13) Paryanta Pancasika: This work of Abhinava was first 
published by Dr. V. Raghvan in 1951. It is a summary of the 
main principles of Trika Sastra based mainly on the Kula 
system. In it Abhinavagupta mentions the number of categories 
as thirty-seven (and not thirty-six as in Pratyabhijiià) the thirty 
seventh category being that of Bhairava which is also called 
Anuttara in Kula system. [n respect of the means of realisation 
ofthe Ultimate, he advises the disciples not to be obstinate 
about any particular means. According to him all the means 
after all are themselves the manifestations of the Universal and if 
properly used lead to the same goal.* He seems to say that the 
means are to be adopted according to the fitness of the person 
who follows them. 

(14) Ghatakarpara Kulaka Vivrti: This work is a learned 
commentary of Abhinavagupta on a small poem called 
"Ghatakarpara kulaka' consisting, of twenty verses only, attri- 
buted to the poet Kālidāsa by Kashmir tradition. In his com- 
mentary Abhinava advocates the theory of poetic freedom. For 
a student of Kāvyašāstra this work is worth studying. 

In addition to the above fourteen works Dr. K.C. Pandey 
has printed nine small works (stotras) of Abhinavagupta in the 
appendix to his volume on Abhinavagupta. These are: 


(15) Anuttarastaka; (16) Paramārtha Dvādašika; 

(17) Paramārtha-carcā; (18) Mahopadešavimsatikam; 

(19) Kramastotra; (20) Bhairava Stava; $ 

(21) Dehastha Devatā-cakra (22) Anubhava Nivedana; 
Stotra; 


(23) Rahasya Paūcadašikā, 
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Thus we have today twenty-three works of Abhinava avail- 
able in printed form. 

Apart from the above printed one, the catalogues note three 
other works found in manuscript form. They are: 


1. Tantroccaya; 2. Bimba-Pratibimba Vāda; 
3. Anuttara Tattva Vimaršinī 
Vrtti. 


Abhinavagüpta has written some more works which are 
not available to us today, but to which he has referred in the 
available works of his. They are: 


(1) Purūravovicāra; (2) Kramakeli; 

(3) Sivadrstyālocanam; :(4) Pūrvapaīcikā; 

(5) Padārtha Praveša Nirnaya- (6) Prakīrņaka Vivarana; 
tīka; 

(7) Prakaraņa Vivaraņa; (8) Kāvyakautuka Vivaraņa; 

(9) Kathāmukhatilakam: (10) Laghvī Prakriyā; 

(11) Bhedavāda Vidārana; (12) Devī Stotra Vivaraņa; 


(13) Tatvādhva Prakasika; (14) Šivašaktyāvinābhāva Stotram. 


Thus all in all forty works are written by Abhinavagupta. 
There is also a traditional belief current among the Pandits of 
Kashmir that Abhinavagupta had written a commentary on 
Yoga Vāsistha. However, at present Jívara. Prathyabhijna 
Vimaršinī is to be taken as his last work. Wecannot say at 
this stage as to how many more works have come out of his 
pen. 

Looking at the subject matter of these works it is clear that 
Abhinava wrote five works' on poetics and Sanskrit kāvyas, 
eleven stotras and the remaining works deal with Monistic 
Šaivism with its philosophy and ritual. Some stotras are also 
philosophical. Looking at the chronology of the works it 
appears that his earlier works reveal his interest in Tantra. It is 
followed by his interest in poetics and kāvya which eventually 
culminated in philosophical writings. This divison should not 
be taken strictly for it appears from various references that he 
was writing on more than one subject simultaneously. One 
peculiarity of his writing is that while he explains the principles 
of poetics in the light of his philosophical thoughts, he also 
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explains philosophy by examples from Kāvya. At many places, 
he has guoted from dramas, the verses having a psychological 


tent and be has utilised them to explain the philosophical 
niceties as is seen in his Brhati Vimaršinī. The Šaivas of Kashmir 
take him as the final authority in respect of philosophy and 
ritual. The students of poetics take his word to be final regard- 
ing Rasa and Dhvani and the Dāršanikas (philosophic thinkers) 
look at him as an able exponent of the Pratyabhijfia System. If 
we look at his works as one unit it would appear that it was 
his huge effort to utilise each activity of his life as a means of 
realising Universal Consciousness which expresses itself in every 
name and form in life, for to Abhinava God is both immanent 
and transcendental —Visvamaya and Visvottirna. 


E 


CHAPTER lll 


Abhinavagupta's Philosophy 


Even though a general reader of Sanskrit literature will 
have interest principally in Abhinavagupta's exposition of Rasa 
and Dhvani, still we are making an attempt here to acguaint 
him with Abhinava’s philosophical thoughts first not because he 
has written more works on philosophy, but for the reason that 
his thinking on Aesthetics and Poetics cannot be fully appreciated 
unless one has some idea of his philosophical thoughts. The 
students of Dhvanyālokalocana and Abhinava Bharati well 
know how Abhinava's arguments often go deep into philosophy. 
The terms Samāveša, Pratītivišrānti, Camatkāra, Sahrdaya, 
Tanmayībhavana and many others have for Abhinava deep 
implications which cannot be fully grasped unless we know how 
he has explained them in his pbilosophical works. Let us then 
turn to his philosophy first. 

The system of philosophy on which Abhinava wrote is 
generally termed as Pratyabhijia Daršana. For example, 
Mādhavācārya in his Sarva-Daršana-Saūgraha at the end of the 
summary of Pratyabhijūā says, *Abhinavaguptàdibhih ācāryaih 
vihitapratānoyamarthah”, suggesting that his summary is based 
on the detailed expositions of Abhinavaguptācārya and others. 
But as we find from Abhinava's writings on philosophy on the 
whole, it is a synthesis of Pratyabhijfia, Krama and Kula 
systems, We may, therefore, call it as Saiva Monism (Sivadvaya 
Daršana). Pratyabhijfiavimarsini, Pratyabhijnà Vivrti Vimarsini, 
Tantrāloka and Parātrirhšikā Vivaraņa are the main philosophi- 
cal works of his, from which we may understand Abhinava’s 
philosophical thoughts. Of these; the first two are his expositions 
of Pratyabhijüa, Pardtrimsika gives his Kaulika thinking and in 
Tantrāloka we find a synthesis of these along with Krama. 

(i) Historical Background of Abhinava's Philosophy 

It will be well for us to know about the philosophical and 

historical background against which Abhinava wrote his works. 
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Āgama is the main spring of Šaiva philosophy and religion. The 
Āgamas like Vedas, are taken to be of eternal existence. They 
did not originate at a particular point of time, according to 
Saivas traditional belief. Abhinava refers to the eternity of 
Agamas and gives a philosophical explanation lying behind that 
idea. Creation is of the nature of manifestation. It is of two 
kinds. One relates to the speech (‘Vak’ or ‘Vacaka’) and the 
other to substance (*Artha' or ‘Vacya’). These two are intrinsi- 
cally related (" Vàcya- Vácaka Sarhbandha”). Speech also is of two 
kinds, divine and human. The Šaivāgamas are the divine speech 
and as such they manifest the supreme Vimarša, as different 
from human speech and human Vimarsa. The speech has eternal 
existence in the state of identity with Parā Vak. The Āgamas 
are divine speech and have eternal existence, for they are in 
identity with Para Vak. Accordingly, there is nothing like origin 
of Šaivāgama. There is only appearance and reappearance of 
Agamas at the Divine will. 

These Ágamas are of three types—(i) Dvaita or Dualistic 
Āgamas; (ii) Dvaitādvaita or Dualistic-cum-monistic Āgamas; and 
(iii) Advaita or Monistic Agamas. Tradition has it that these 
Āgamas numbered in crores. But with the dawn of Kali age the 
sages who had the knowledge of these Āgamas disappeared and 
spiritual darkness prevailed. Once Srikantha (Siva) was roaming 
on the mount Kailasa. He was touched with pity for the suffering 
of people which resulted from ignorance (Ajūāna). He instructed 
the sage Durvāsas to revive the Agamic teachings and spread 
them amongst the people. The sage Durvasas divided the whole 
Agamic lore into three sections—Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita and 
Advaita and imparted their knowledge to his mind-born sons 
named Srinatha, Amardaka and Trayathbaka respectively. Thus 
came into existence the three Tantric schools known after their 
propounders. Trayambaka was the propounder of Advaita 
Tantra. There also arose a fourth school known as Ardha 
Trayambaka because it was propounded by a descendant of 
Trayambaka from his daughter’s side. 

We are here concerned with the Advaita Tantra propounded 
by Trayarhbaka. The last chapter of Sivadrsti written by 
Somānanda gives some account of the history of Advaita Tantra 
from which we learn that Somananda, the author of Šivadrsti 
was the nineteenth descendant of Trayathbaka. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Somānanda does not give the names ofthe first fourteen 
descendants of Trayathbaka. He only states that those fourteen 
generations were Siddhas. But from the fifteenth onwards he 
gives names. The line of genealogy in order of succession is : 


15. Sangamāditya, 
16. Varsāditya, 
17. Aruņāditya, 
18. Ānanda, and 
_19. Somānanda. 


About Sangamāditya he says that he (Saūgamāditya) married a 
Brahmin girl, came to Kashmir in the course of his wanderings 
and settled there.' 

Somānanda was the great grand teacher of  Abhinava. 
Abhinava lived between A.D. 950 and 1025. We may, therefore, 
say that Somananda lived a century before him, i e. at about 
A.D. 850. Now Bhatta Kallata, who lived in the reign of Avanti 
Varman was also a great teacher of Abhinava through Bhattendu- 
rāja. So we may say that Somananda and Kallata were con- 
temporaries and lived at about A.D. 850 and that Sangamaditya 
settled in Kashmir by A.D. 750, a century or more before 
Somānanda. 

King Lalitāditya brought Atrigupta from Kanoj to Kashmir 
at about A.D. 740. Both Sangamaditya and Atrigupta were 
Saiva scholars and came to settle down in Kashmir practically 
in the same period. The great Sankaracarya, who flourished 
between A.D. 780 and 820 visited Kashmir and was honoured 
there. By about A.D. 825 to 850 we find Vasugupta discovering 
the Siva Sūtra, the main work on the Spanda branch of Saiva 
monism. Kallata, the son and pupil of Vasugupta, writes on 
Spanda system, and his contemporary Somananda writes 
Šivadrsti, a work on Pratyabhijīā, and his son and disciple 
Utpala writes Pratyabhijūā Karika by about A.D. 900. Thus the 
period between A D. 750 and 900 appears to be full of activity 
in the field of Saiva monism in Kashmir. And the fact that King 
Lalitaditya brought Atrigupta from Kanoj requesting him to 
settle and live permanently in Kashmir, suggests that probably 
the kings of Kashmir were also interested in this activity. 
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Madhavācārya tells in his poem Šārikara Digvijaya that the 
great Šankarācārya visited Kashmir giving a. final blow to 
Buddhism in the rest of India 'S.D. XVI. 54-80). There he was 
given great honour as the greatest Ācārya of Advaitism. This 
appears to be a fact, for, we find Sankarácárya's temple establi- 
shed in Kashmir. Secondly Šaūkarācārya's monistic interpreta- 
tion of Vedic philosophy and the Saiva monism agree in conclu- 
sion, though the terms used by them and some steps in Prakriyā 
are different. The Tantric philosophy of Šaikarācārya appears 

"so similar with the Trika monism of Kashmir, that unless we 
assume a touch between Sankara and the monistic writers of 
Kashmir, the similarity cannot be properly explained. That 
Sankaracarya believed in the monistic Tantras need not be 
doubted; his Saundaryalaharistotra is sufficient to testify to his 
mastery over it. He refers therein to the sixty-four Advaita 
Tantras (Catuhsastyā tantraih sakalamabhisandhāya bhuvanam). 
The worship of Šrīcakra in some of the Šānkara Pīthas testifies 
to his special inclination towards the Tāntric practices in Kashmir 
and when we study Šankara's Daksiņāmūrtistotra as explained 
by his pupil Suresvarācārya we find that not only Sankara's 
concept of the Ultimate Reality is the same as that of 
Pratyabhijfia but that the technical terms used in that Stotra are 
also the same. We can, therefore, definitely say that Sankara 
must have given impetus to the philosophical monistic activity in 
Kashmir, built up on the traditional Agamic literature recognised 
and followed in that land. 

The time was thus ripe to establish and promote the philo- 
sophical concept of monistic Saivism in Kashmir. The first work 
of this kind is the Siva Sūtra of Vasugupta which appeared soon 
after Sankara's visit. 

Vasugupta's activity falls between A.D. 825 and 850. In his 
Siva Sütras we find a systematic presentation of the philosophi - 
cal ideas of the monistic Tantras. This appears to be the first 
work in Sütra style which deals systematically with the philo- 
sophy and ritual in Šaiva monism, just as the Brahmasütra of 
Bādarāyaņa is a systematic presentation of the Upanisadic 
philosophy. 

. Siva Sütras and Spandakarika are the main works of the 
Spanda branch of Monistic Saivism. They explain the three 
traditional paths of salvation, viz. Sāmbhava, Sākta and Āņava. 
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Kallata, the pupil of Vasugupta, lived in the reign of Avanti- 
varman (855-883) as Rdjataratigini informs us. He had attained 
the state of Siddha. He wrote Spandasandoha, an exposition of 
Vasugupta's Spanda Kürikà and also a work of his own called 
Spanda Sūtras. Somānanda, the author of Šivadrstī, was a 
contemporary of Kallaļa. In his Sivadrsti he gave a start to the 
Pratyabhijfia branch of Šaivism. The Pratyabhijàà also was 
based on the monistic Saiva Tantras. Both Spanda and Pratya- 
bhijià agreed in philosophical conceptions of the universe and 
its cause, the nature of the individual self and that of the highest 
reality. However, while the Spanda showed the three paths, 
referred above and had a dogmatic approach to a degree, 
Sivadrsti showed the fourth path of Pratyabhijfia which was an 
easier and a new one. It is for this reason that in Sivadrsti there 
is anattempt to present monistic Saivism not merely as a dogmatic 
statement, but as a systematic philosophical statement reasoned 
out. 

Sománanda's son and pupil Utpaladeva (875-925) wrote 
Pratyabhijūā Karika. He also wrote Vivrti on those Kārikās. 
Abhinava later on wrote Laghvī Vimaršinī and Brhatī Vimaršinī 
on these Kārikās. Pratyabhijīā Karika was a recognised work 
on Kashmir Šaivism. 

Utpaladeva’s son and pupil was Laksmanagupta who initiated 
Abhinava in the branches of Pratyabhijüà and -Krama. Apart 
from Laksmanagupta, Abhinava got instruction from Bhūtirāja 
and his son Helārāja, who were perhaps the exponents’ of that 
system. In the Kula system propounded by Ardha Trayarhbaka 
school, Abhinava's teacher was Sambhunatha of Jalandhara 
Pitha. The traditions in various branches in Saivism, which were 
inherited by Abhinavagupta, may be shown with the help of a 
chart on page no. 34. 


All these branches in monistic Saivism agree to the concept 
of the Ultimate principle. They have, however, shown different 
methods of realising that Ultimate. Abhinavagupta having read 
and practised all these methods was a proper person to synthesise 
them into one common system acceptable to all. He did that in 
his famous epitomic Tantrāloka which was a Statement based on 
Sastra, Yukti and Anubhava and gave him the honour of 
being recognised as Ācārya of all the sects, 
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Branches of Monistic Šaivism 


Spanda Pratyabhijūā Krama Kula 
Vasugupta Somānanda Bhairavā 
Bhūtirāja 
Kallata 
Utpaladeva Sumatinātha 
Mukula 


Bhaftendurāja  Laksmaņagupta  Helārāja  Sambhunātha 


| 
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(ii) Monistic Saiva Philosophy 

It will be easy for us to get an idea of the philosophy of 
the Saiva system from Pratyabhijfia literature.  Šaivism both in 
theory and practice is open to all without any restriction of caste. 
(Na atra Jātyādyapekgā kvacit—/.P. V.1I.276). One who has 
keen desire for knowledge and liberation is free to study and 
practise Šaivism. However, there is a distinction between one 
who desires to practise Saivism and attain liberation in his life, 
and the one who is keen on the study of Saiva philosophy with 
all its intricacies. For a simple follower of Saiva ritual only firm 
determination will suffice. But in the case of a person interested 
in Saiva philosophy determination alone will not do._ He must 
possess the knowledge of the Veda, Vedangas, six systems of 
philosophy, Grammar ‘and Tarka. Then only will he be able to 
understand and appreciate the niceties of the arguments in 
Pratyabhijña 2 

The aim of all the systems of Indian Philosophy in general 
and Pratyabhijná in particular, is to help the individual in self- 
realisation and to point out the ways and means by which that 
end is to be achieved, i.c by removing the veil of ignorance. 
All the systems of Indian Philosophy hold that ignorance is the 
cause of bondage (Bandha) and that only knowledge is thé cause 
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of liberation. (Moksa). The bondage according to Saiva 
philosophy is due to impurity (Mala) which i» ef three types 
viz. Anavamala, Kārmamala and Māyīyamala. 

Aaavamala : This is innate ignorance. lt consists in the loss 
of universality and consequent forgetfulness of its true nature. 
It is mere consciousness of supposed imperfection. It is begin- 
ningless but it is destructible. 

Kurmamala : |t is of the nature of indefinite desire. The 
impurity of innate ignorance (Anavamala) is the condition of 
indefinite and limitless desire. It is a potential desire which as 
such has no definite object. But when it actualises, it is respon- 
sible for countless associations of the self with creations of Maya. 

Mayiyamala : |t is a psycho-physical limitation. All that the 
self is associated with because of the said two impurities, which 
limit the psycho-physical capacity is technically called Maytya- 
mala. It is constituted by five limiting conditions of the individual 
subject, viz. Kala, Vidya, Raga, Niyati and Kāla and also by 
categories from Mahān to Prthvī. These will be explained lāter. 

Ignorance does not mean absence of knowledge. lt means 
limited knowledge. This limited knowledge about self and 
Universe leads to misconception about both. For Saiva philo- 
sophy the self-realisation brings with it an understanding in 
which there is a new interpretation and appreciation of the 
Universe. According to this system, therefore, self-realisation is 
self-recognition (Pratyabhijūā). 

‘Pratyabhijna’ is recognition. What is the nature of this 
recognition? We shall try to understand it with the help of an 
example. The usual example taken in this respect in philosophi- 
cal writings is—''This is the same Devadatta as I saw on that 
occasion” (Sah ayah Devadattah). This is a statement of 
experience. What is the nature of this experience? There isa 
direct perception (Pratyaksa) of Devadatta. But it is not percep- 
tion alone. This perception becomes the operative cause of 
recollection (Smrti) of my previous perception of him in the 
form of mental image of that object seen on previous occasion. 
But this is not Smrti only. There is also the experience of these 
two objects being identical. ‘Ihe novelty of recognition li:s 
neither in the direct perception alone, nor in remembrance 
alone, but in the realisation of their identity. When the identity 
is realised, we have a new experience altogether. 


a ee eaten grāvis jā 
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The above is an illustration of recognition in which the 
mental imagē-was the result of previous perception of the object 
of recognition. However, it is not necessary that mental images 
should be the result of previous perception. The mental image 
may be formed by hearing the description of the object. For 
example, Damayanti heard the description of Nala from the 
bards who came to her father’s court. On hearing the qualities 
of Nala an image of Nala, though vague, was formed in her 
mind and that became the object of her love. Later on, Nala 
came to her as a messenger of Indra. She did not recognise him 
as the Nala who had been the object of her love, but took him to 
be only a messenger of Indra. But when at the end of their meet- 
ing she came to know that the messenger was Nala, the King of 
Ni$adba himself, the mental image of Nala which was the object 
of her love got identified with the person standing before her. 
In this case, the mental image of Nala was not the result of her 
previous perception of Nala but was formed only on hearing the 
description of his qualities. That mental image was her object of 
love and even though Nala was standing before her in person, 
he was only a stranger to her, till her mental image got identified 
with that person. So the experience of identity of the mental 
image and the actual object of present perception is the principal 
factor in recognition. 

Likewise though the individual self is identical with the 
Supreme yet we cannot experience the joy of the identity unless 
we are conscious of that identity. The aim of Pratyabhijüà is to 
make us conscious in that respect. 

In case of the sádhaka, it is some authoritative person, i.e. 
Guru, who points to the qualities necessary for recognition by 
initiating the disciple and leading him in the divine path. This 
initiation, instruction and leading is known in Saiva system by 
the term 'Dīksā'. Diksà is not just a reciting of some Mantra 
in the ear of the disciple as is popularly understood. lt is an 
act by which the spiritual knowledge is imparted and the 
bondage of ignorance removed. Diksgà is the traditional path 
followed in the Saiva system. However, according to Pratya- 
bhijūā, Diksa is not indispensable for Moksga. Just as a word 
from an authoritative person leads one to recognition, so also 
recognition is possible if the object of recognition reveals some 
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unmistakable sign (Laksana) in its respect. Recognition in such 
case is called ‘Pratibhajfiana’. The Prātibhajūāna leads to self 
recognition even without Dīksā. 

Self-realisation, in fact, is the matter of Divine Grace which 
is known as 'Saktipita'. In case of Dīksā, the Saktipáta comes 
through the agency of Guru. But it may come directly without 

"the agency of Guru, in which case it is called ‘Nirapeksa Sakti- 
pata’ (T.A. VIII. 173). 

Every person knows that it is his soul which knows and acts. 
The philosophy tells us that man's soul is identical with the 
Universal Soul. We are not conscious of the universal power of 
knowledge and action which is already there in us, because of 
the innate ignorance (Ajfiána) which works as an impediment in 
knowing the real powers of the soul. Unless we are made 
conscious of them, we shall never recognise the nature of the 
soul and be conscious of it. It is to make us conscious of the 
power of knowledge and action that Pratyabhijiia is necessary. 
Our knowledge got from the readiag of philosophical books is 
intellectual (Bauddha Jààna). It is not spiritual (Paurusa JAana). 
The intellectual knowledge can only give us an idea of the 
universal power of self. That does not suffice for the liberation. 
It is only the spiritual knowledge that liberates us. The consci- 
ousness of these powers in us, can change our whole personality 
so much that our attitude of viewing life becomes altogether 
different. This new and different interpretation of the universe 
which leads us to extreme happiness is the result of Pratyabhijfià. 
The Pratyabhijāā, therefore, removes our limited power of 
knowledge and action in respect of the soul and reveals before 
us the same soul in its universal form, the recognition of which 
leads us to happiness and gratification.” 


Ābhāsavāda 

The aim of every system of philosophy is to explain the why, 
the what and the wherefrom of the knowable. The success of 
every system depends upon how far the system satisfactorily 
explains these questions basing its study on the facts of experi- 
ence, Abhinava bases his philosophical thoughts in the first 
place on the facts of experience, followed by logical reasoning 
and supported by authority. (vide Ch. I, Note 12). 

What is the nature of the world of experience as related to 
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the Ultimate? According to Nyāya the world of experience is a 
creation of God, who is simply an active agent, and brings this 
world into being from the material cause like ‘Anu’, Sankhya 
says that it is an evolute of Prakrti. The Vijūānavādin says that 
it is of the nature of purely subiective experience and some 
Vedāntins believe it to be only an illusion as is the illusion of 
snake on the substratum of rope. Abhinava does not subscribe 
to any of these explanations as the final explanation. He holds 
that the world of experience is real, because it is the manifesta- 
tion of the All-inclusive Universal Consciousness or Self. This 
manifestation is of the same nature as the creation of a Yogin is 
a manifestation of the Yogin's self. But it is nothing but an 
experience of the Self and has its being in the Self exactly as our 
own ideas have their existence within us. This explanation is 
known as Abhasavada Which is rendered by Dr. Pandey as 
Realistic-Idealism. The Pratyabhijüà system is an exposition of 
this Ābhāsavāda and shows how the world of experience is a 
manifestation of the universal self termed as Maliešvara. 


What is Ábhása? Dr. Pandey explains it in the following 
words: 


All that appears: all that forms the object of perception or 
conception; all that is within the reach of the external senses 
or the internal mind; all that we are conscious of when the 
senses and the mind cease to work asin the case of trance 
Or deep sleep; all that human consciousness limited as it is, 
cannot ordinarily be conscious of and, therefore, is simply 
an object of self realisation in short, all that is, i.e, all that 
can be said to exist in any way and with regard to which the 
use of any kind of language is Possible, be it the subject, the 


object, the means of knowledge or the knowledge itself, is 
Abhasa’. (Abh. p. 320). 


As Abhinava puts it : 


Tsvarasvabhava Atma prakāšate tāvat, 
tatra ca asya svātantryam iti na kenacid 
vapusa na prakaéate, tatra aprakāšātmanā 
api prakāšate, prakāšātmanāpi 


(I.P.V. I. 35-36). 
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The difficulty before the dualist is how to explain the pheno- 
menon of knowledge. The knowing self and the object of know- 
ledge, the non-self, are completely cut off from each other. They 
being of opposite nature like light and darkness, cannot be 
brought together. The Ābhāsāvāda, therefore, puts forth the 
theory of the All-inclusive Universal Consciousness or Self. This 
All-inclusive Universal Consciousness which is necessary to 
explain the phenomenon of knowledge is called Anuttara (the 
highest reality or Parā-Sarhvid). Anuttara means *beyond which 
there is nothing’ (Na Vidyate Uttararh prašna prativacanarüpari 
yatra, P.T.V. 19). Anuttara cannot be spoken as ‘this’ or ‘that’, 
nor as ‘not this’ or ‘not that’. It is all but not in the sense in 
which allis taken to mean by, the limited human mind, The 
mind cannot grasp it. It cannot be the object of perception or 
conception. It can only be realised. It cannot be expressed by a 
word or words, In whatever way we try to define it, our attempt 
is just like that of the four blind men who described the ele- 
phant to be something like a table, a broomstick, a pillar or a 
winnowing basket, according to their. perception by feeling 
various parts of the elephant, each man feeling only one part. 
The descriptions of highest reality made by all those who 
conceived it are only partly correct. But the Ultimate Reality 
is much more than what the limited mind can imagine it to be. 
The ideas of unity and multiplicity, of time and space, and of 
name and form are based upon certain ways and forms in which 
the Ultimate appears. The transitory world represents only an 
insignificant part of the manifestation.‘ It is interesting .to note 
here that the concept of *Anuttara' fully agrees with the con- 
cept of ‘Suddha’ Brahman in Upanisad. Compare, for example, 
Tavalakāropanisad (Kenopanisad)—1.3 


Na tatra caksur gacchati, na vag gacchati, 
na mano, na vidmo, na vijinimo yathà etad anušisyāt, 
anyadeva tad viditād atho aviditād adhi. 

The eye does not reach there, nor speech nor mind. 
We know not, we really know not how to teach it. It is 
guite different from what is known and even from what is 


not known. 


The Ultimate Reality is thus beyond the reach of thought 
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and language yet the Ābhāsavāda makes an attempt to give its 
idea in words, which according to Abhinava expresses the 
reality in the best possible way. 

According to Ābhāsavāda, the Ultimate has two aspects, 
transcendental (Visvottīrņa) and immanent (Visvamaya).* The 
latter aspect is said to be of the nature of Prakāša-Vimarša, 
But what are the meanings of the terms Prakasa and Vimarša? 


Prakāša and Vimarša 


The cončeption of macrocosm (Brahmānģa) is based on the 
study of microcosm (Piņģa). We may, therefore, see the import 
of these terms, viz. Prakāša and Vimarša used in respect of the 
individual self and then 0 to see what they mean in respect of 
the Universal. The terms Prakasa and Vimarša represent an 
aspect of the individual self. The Prakāša is conceived to be 
very much like a mirror. Just as the external objects cast their 
images in a mirror, which shows them as one with itself and yet 
does not lose its Purity or separate entity, likewise, the indivi- 
dual self becomes the substratum of the Psychic images which 
are merely its own modes or forms, caused by the stimulus, 
external (as at the time of Perception) or internal (the received 
residual traces as at the time of imagination or dream), There 
is, however, difference between the Prakasa aspect of mirror 
and the individual self. The mirror requires an external light 
to illuminate it (A mirror in darkness does not reflect any 
image). But the self shines independent of any external light, 
and does not depend on an illuminator for receiving reflection. 
The residual traces are essentially the same as the substratum, 
The reflections also are essentially the same as their substratum. 
The psychic images being of the nature of Teflections are ad- 
mitted to be essentially the same as Prakāša. These psychic 
images existing under a sort of cover, are called residual 
images or Samskaras, They are, therefore, nondifferent from 
Prakāša. 

This Prakāša aspect is, however, not the distinctive aspect 
of the individual self, because it is also seen in the case of a 
mirror, a crystal and a Jewel. If the individual self had Prakāša 
Only, it would not be better than any other substance capable 
Of receiving reflection. The term 'Vimaréa' points to that 
distinctive aspect of the self which differentiates it from other 
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substances having Prakāša.* The Vimarša which is a distinctive 
aspect of the self signifies : 


the capacity of the self to know itself in all its purity in the 
state of perfect freedom from all kinds of affections; 
analysis of all its states of varying affections due to the 
internal and external causes; 

retaining these affections in the form of residual traces 
(Samskàras). 

taking out at will, anytime, anything out of the existing 
stock of Sarhskāras and bring back the old affected state of 
itself as in the case of remembrance; and 

creation of an altogether new state of self-affection by 
making a judicious selection from the existing stock and 
displaying the material so selected on the background of its 
Prakāša aspect as at the time of free imagination. 


The capacity of the self for all this and much more is Vimarša 
and it distinguishes the self from other substances capable of 
receiving reflection. Thus when we say that the individual self 
is Prakāša-Vimaršamaya, it means that the self is luminous and 
contains residual traces within and that it is capable of receiv- 
ing reflection of knowing itself and others, of controlling what 
it contains within and of giving rise to a new psychic pheno- 
menon with the residual traces which are essentially the same 
with the self. 

Let us now see what the term ‘Prakasa-Vimarsamaya’ 
means in reference to the Universal Self. According to 
Pratyabhijīā, the universe is the manifestation without what is 
already within the Universal self on the background of itself 
(Sā svatmabhittau vi$vacitram unmīlayati). The manifested 
universe is only apparently separate from the self much as the 
Teflected object is from the mirror. 


Nirniale mukure yadvat bhānti bhumilatadayah 
Amišrāstadvadekasmin cinnāthe višvavrttayat (T. A. II. 3) 


It is in its essential nature exactly like the limited manifestation 
ofan individual asat the time of a dream, remembrance, 
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imagination or Yogic creation. The substratum of this mani- 
festation like dream, imagination, etc., is the Prakāša aspect of 
the individual self viz., Buddhi. Therefore, the use of the word 
`Prakaša' in case of the universal self can be justified because 
both shine (Prakāšate). Both are capable of receiving 
reflection, of shining as one with the cause of affection, and 
of making it one with themselves. There is, however, one 
important difference between the individual Prakāša and the 
Universal Prakasa. ‘the affection of the individual Prakasa is 
caused not only by internal causes as dream, imagination, etc., 
but also by external causes as in case of direct perception. But 
the Universal self, being universal and all-inclusive, there cannot 
be anything external to it and hence its affection by external 
cause is out of question. 

Now the manifestation is a systematic action and requires a 
selection to be made out of the existing stock within. Therefore, 
the action of manifestation Presupposes knowledge, will and 
self-consciousness or self-rapture (Ananda), Without self- 
rapture (Ananda), there can be no will or desire (Iccha), and 
without desire no knowledge (Jūāna) is possible and there 
would be no systematic action (Kriyà), unless there is knowledge 
of object, the means and the ways to achieve it. The term 
“Vimarsa’ therefore, in case of the Universal self stands for the 
power which gives rise to self consciousness or self rapture, 
will, knowledge and action in succession. 

This Vimarsa of Universal self is also called Svdtantrya for 
it does not depend upon anything else. All other powers of the 
Highest Lord (Mahesvara) as is the Universal Self termed in 
this system, are included ip this Vimarša.” Utpaladeva says in 
a Karikà: 


Cittih Pratyavamaršātmā parā vāk svarasodità 
Svātantryametat mukhyarh tat Aišvaryarh paramatmanah 
—(T.P.V. 9) 


We may, therefore, say that referring to the Ultimate Self the 
term Prakāša is used for that aspect of the immanent Ultimate, 
which serves as the substratum of all that is manifested and the 
Vimarša stands for that aspect which is the power of manifesta- 
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tion, giving rise to ananda, icchá, jñana, and kriya which may be 
termed as different aspects of Vimarša. 

The substratum is Prakāša and the power of manifestation is 
Vimarša. But what is the nature of the manifested or manifes- 
table? Are they something different from both (i.e. Prakasa 
and Vimarša) and hence separate from the Ultimate? The reply 
given by monistic Saivism is that the manifestable and hence the 
manifested also are of the nature of Prakasa. (Prakāšātmā 
Prakāšyortho nāprakašašca siddhyati). This system holds that 
the manifested Universe is brought about by the Ultimate, 
exactly as the objects of the dream or imagination arc brought 
about by an iil: mind. The relation between the 
Universe and the Ultimate is the same as that of the objects of 
the dream or imagination and the dreaming or imagining self. 
Theobjects of the dream or imagination are essentially the 
same as the Prakāša aspect ofthe imagining or dreaming self. 
Now on the basisof the relation between microcosm and 
macrocosm, the Saiva holds that the manifestable and mani- 
fested are cssentially Prakasa i.e. whatever is true in the case of 
individual self is equally. true in the case of Universal self also 
for both are identical (yat pinde tat brahmande). The self is of 
the same nature as consciousness (Caitanya or Cit). 

How is the Ābhāsa (manifested universe) related to the 
Universal consciousness? This relation will be properly grasped 
if we analyse our consciousness of imagination. We find two 
elements in imagining, the subjective and the objective. The 
imagining consciousness (subjective aspect) is responsible for the 
rise of images (objective aspect). The imagining consciousness 
is itself both the background and the perceiver of images. The 
images themselves have no other basis than the consciousness 
itself. The images are due to the internal factors. These factors 
affect the consciousness. It is necessary that these affecting 
factors should rise in a certain order and not in a casual manner 
orallat once. Therefore, they have to be under the control of 
some independent power. It will be easily seen that this control- 
ling power is nothing else than the consciousness itself, which 
may be called self (Cit). Now all these factors rise at our will 
from our consciousness independent of any external help. They 
appear on the background of our consciousness and again merge 
into the same. This happens much in the same manner as that 
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of the rising and merging of waves in the ocean. Just as the 
waves exist in the ocean before they rise, so do the images. 
The images which affect the Purity of consciousness at the time 
of imagination, exist in the self before they appear on the back: 
ground of the Prakasa aspect. This is exactly what Abhinava 
says in regard to the relation of Ābhāsa with the Universal Self. 
His words are: "Tattvāntarāņi sat trimšat Anāšrita Šiva. 
Paryantani parabhairavānurūpāvešāsādita tathābhāvasiddbāni” 
(P.T.V P. 19). Thus, according to Saiva system, all that exists 
from Siva down to the earth, exists within the Ultimate much in 
the same way as do our ideas within ourselves at the time when 
the self is in the unaffected state. Soall is externally manifested 
at will, independent of external causes. Hence, they are called 
Ābhāsas. It is Ābhāsa because it is manifested (Abhasyate) by 
the Universal self and also because it is manifest (Ābhāsate). 

But why does the self manifest these Ābhāsas? According 
to Abhinava [the question is absurd. The nature of a thing 
cannot be questioned. It is absurd to ask why fire burns. To 
burn is the very nature of fire. Likewise to manifest without 
what lies within is the very nature of the Self. In fact, this 
differentiaies the self for the non-self. A jar, for example, 
cannot change itself independently of external cause, but the 
Self can and does. 

Asthāsyadekarūpeņa vapusa cenmahešvarah 

Mahesvaratyam samvittvam tadatyaksyad ghatadivat® 


At this stage two questions naturally come up in our mind. 
They are—(1) If the ultimate Teality appears in all the percep- 
tible forms, it bas to be taken as changing. How then can we 
say that it is eternal? and (2) If the ultimate reality contains 
within all the Ābhāsas, how can it be said to be one? The 
Saiva reply to these ģuestions may be summarised as under: 

As to the first guestion, the Šaiva says that the change takes 
place in four ways, viz. Āgama, Apāya, Pariņāma and Vikāra. 
In the first two i.e. Agama and Apāya, the change is due to the 
addition or loss of certain elements in respect of original thing. 
For example, when we visit a place after a long interval, we 
git changed, because new houses are seen added to it. This 

ge is due to addition (Āgama). The same is the case in 

spect of change duc to loss (Apaya), as in the case where we 
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find that the old houses are reduced to ground. The example of 
Pariņāma, i.e. transformation is found in case of milk changing 
into curd. The fourth type is Vikāra, i.e. modification as in the 
case of clay changing into a jar or gold changing into an orna- 
ment. Out of these four types of changes, the first three cannot 
be reduced to the original form. Butin the fourth type, the 
original form of the changed article can be recovered. The'curd 
cannot be brought to the form of original milk, but an ornament 
can again recover its original form of a lump of gold. It will be 
clear that the first three types of changes involve addition or 
loss of the existing constituents ofa thing or an irrecoverable 
change in quality as in the case of curd. But in the fourth type, 
there is only a change in the arrangement of the constituents 
of the original thing. It is only a change in the form and not 
the contents. The Highest Reality according to Saiva concept 
contains all within (Antabkrtananta-vi$varüpah). At the stage 
of manifestation certain things out of the unlimited mass of 
things are manifested at will, as separate from itself. This is 
much like our state of dream or imagination in which we bring 
forth or project our own ideas as an object out of ourselves. 
The Ābhāsas are within the Absolute, as waves are within the 
ocean. And just as nothing goes out of or comes in the 
ocean as a result of the waves, so there is no substantial loss or 
gain in the Universal consciousness, because of the manifesta- 
tion of the Abhasa. Thus the change in the absolute, if we 
choose to call ita change, is in the appearance and not in the 
substance of the Absolute. 

As to the second question, the monist says: that only can be 
said to exist (Sat) which exists independently of others? All 
the Ābhāsas shine only on the background of the Absolute 
much the same as do the reflections in the mirror. So they 
cannot be said to have an independent existence. This system 
holds that ‘Anuttara’ alone really exists. The Abhasas are 
merely transitory appearances. Hence the system is held to be 
monistic. : 

But are the Ābhāsas real? We may ask here: What would the. 
monistic Saiva say to this question? Before we ask the monistic 
Saiva, let us ask ourselves as to what we mean by ‘Real’. 
The sky-flower is not real. Why? Because it has no existence 
(Satta). Is an illusion and dream real? It has existence for me, 
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because I have experienced it and hence cannot deny its 
existence. But still 1 have to say that it is not real because it 
has no objective existence in practical life (wakeful state). So 
for us, when we say that a thing is unreal, we do not mean that 
the thing has no existence, but that it is an individual subjective 
manifestation and as such it is of a different kind from the 
objective one, on which all our worldly transactions depend, 

The word ‘Abhasa’, in this system is used in a very wide 
sense. It denotes all that appears in any way and in any form. 
Therefore, in the question ‘Are Ābhāsas real?’ if by real we 
mean existent, i.e. if we enquire about ‘the existentiality” (Satta) 
of the Abhasa, the answer by the Saiva monist would be ‘yes’. 
But if we mean to ask whether the Ābhāsas have subjective or 
objective existence, the answer would be that this distinction is 
purely conventional and is assumed only for practical purposes. 
It is, therefore, of the same nature as we find between the 
objects of a dream and those of a dream within another dream 
(Māyāpadar hi sarvam bhrantih tatrāpi svapne svapna iva gande 
sphota iva apareyarn bhrantih). At times, when we dream, we in 
that dream experience another dream. In this experience we 
make the distinction between the objects of the shorter dream 
and treat the shorter dream as purely subjective and those of 
longer dream as objective. This is just the same as when we 
distinguish between the objects of a dream and those of the 
wakeful state (practical life). Hence such a query as to whether 
the Ābhāsas have subjective or objective existence has no rele- 
vance in Ābhāsavāda, for the essential nature of the Ābhāsa is 
the same in both the cases, so that if one is called real, the 
other is also real. The object of the philosophy and Saivism in 
particular, is to explain ina general way, why there isa 
cognitive change at all in the self and what it is that causes such 
a change. 


Mahesvara and His Powers 

There is a state of the All-inclusive Universal Self in which 
the Ābhāsas have their existence as distinct from the self and 
yet they are within the self as in the state of unity. This is just 
like the state. when we have our thoughts within us when we get 
ready to delivera thoughtful speech. Such a state of the All- 
inclusive Universal Self is termed as *Mahešvara” in Saiva 
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terminology, The Mahešvara is beginningless and endless, 
because the universe is itself such. It is omnipotent'® and 
perfectly independent in the use of its powers." It contains 
within, all that is ‘entitative and illuminable’. It forms the 
permanent substratum of all that is objective. The object cannot 
have existence apart from and independently of Mahesvara than 
areflection can from the mirror. lt is beyond limitations of 
time, space and form. It is a self-shining entity and all the 
manifestations are related to it as the spreading rays to a flame. 
It is perfectly free and does not require any external material or 
instrument to accomplish its work. It is spoken as light 
(Prakasa) and is the ultimate source of all the sources of 
lights.!? 

This universal consciousness is purely subjective and no 
objectivity can be attributed to it, for it is the: universal knower 
and no knower can be assumed in the case of the (universal) 
knower (Vijūātāram are kena vijānīyāt). And yet its existence 
cannot be denied because the very act of denial presupposes a 
conscious being. The individual selves are mere manifestations 
of it and their acts of knowledge are wholly dependent on it. 
It is this very Universal Self which sees and knows through the 
innumerable individual bodies. The very knowledge and exis- 
tence of external objects being dependent on it, the Universal 
self can never be an object of proof or denial. As Utpalacarya 
says: ` 


Kartari jūātari svātmanyādisiddhe mahešvare 
Ajaģātmā nisedham và siddhirh và vidadhita kah 
(I P.V.) 1. 35) 


Mahešvara or the Universal Consciousness expresses itself 
through powers. These powers are Kartrtva Saktiand Jñatr- 
tvašakti, i.e. power of action and power of knowledge. According 
to Saiva thought the power and its possessor are non-different. 
The power is the very being of the possessor (Sakti-Saktimatoh 

"abhedah). Then again the two powers referred to above are not 
different but two aspects of the same one power which is known 
as Vimarsa Sakti or Svātantrya Sakti. The difference between 
the possessor of power (Saktiman) and power (Sakti), as also 
that between Kartrtva and Jūātrtva is only conventional and is 
spoken of for discussion and understanding. '* 
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The manifestation is of two kinds, the external and internal. 
The difference between these two kinds of manifestation can be 
made clear in the following way. Let us Suppose that the 
Universal Self is like an ocean and the various Abhasas are 
currents in it. Each Ābhāsa is a separate current flowing in the 
ocean of the Universal Self. These currents flow throughout 
the state of creation underneath the surface of the ocean. That 
aspect of the Svātantrya Sakti of the Universal Self which brings 
about the internal separate manifestation of the Ābhāsas and 
also maintains their internal separātions, is known as 
Kartrtva Šakti, omnipotence. At times, however, these currents 
are brought over the surface as waves and they are put in such 
a position that the wave which is capable of receiving reflection, 
can be affected by those which cast reflection. This is the work 
of omniscience or Jūātrtvašakti. The affection of the wave cap- 


able of receiving reflection is the phenomenon of knowledge. 
(Abh. p. 344). 


The Jñatrtva Sakti has the following three aspects : 
(1) The power of knowledge (Jñānaśakti). 

(2) The power of remembrance (Smrtišakti). 

(3) The power of differentiation (Apohanašakti). 


The power of knowledge is that aspect of the power of Universal ` 
Consciousness by virtue of which it takes out for separate mani- 
festation only certain things from the unlimited mass which lies 
merged in it (Svarüpat unmagnam abhasayati. I.P. V.). The subject 
in this case is a manifestation no less than the object, and both 
are momentary collocations of a certain number of Ābhāsas or 
manifestations. The phenomenon of knowledge is, therefore, 
like a rise of two waves in the ocean of the Universal Conscious- 
ness. Of these one has Nairmalya, i.e, the capacity to receive 
reflection and is called ‘Jivabhasa’ (limited sentient manifestation) 
and the other, which is without capacity to receive reflection, is 
called Jadabhasa, (insentient manifestation). When the rising of 
sentient manifestation is affected by the insentient one which 
rises simultaneously with the former, as the mirror is affected by 
the objects placed before it, the phenomenon of knowledge takes 
place. Thus knowledge is only the affected sentient wave of 
conscigusness, But the power of knowledge (Jūānašakti) is that 
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capacity of Universal Consciousness which is responsible for 
the rise of both, waves, necessary for, the phenomenon of 
knowledge.'* 

But if the sentient and the insentient Ābhāsas are momentary, 
then the knowledge also must be so. How then, can the decisions 
in the worldly transaction be explained? The Ābhāsavādin says 
that this is due to another aspect of Jnatrtvasakti called Smrti. 
Smrti is that aspect of the power of Universal Consciousness by 
virtue of which it manifests itself in the form of such an indivi- 
dual self as can retain the effects of the external stimuli received 
at the time of perception; and is able to revive them at the time 

"of the subsequent perception ofa similar thing so as to make 
the unification of experiences of both the present and the past 
possible. The fact is that the sentient wave is like a momentary 
wave of light emanating from a permanent source. It is this 
source that retains in a subconscious state the idea of having 
sent out a wave towards .of a certain object and that of having 
received a stimulus of a certain kind therefrom.*® 

But both in perception as well as remembrance we presuppose 
the existence of the cognisor and the cognised, not only as 
separate from the Universal Self but also from each other. To 
explain this, the Pratyabhijfia postulates thé third aspect of 
Jnatrtvasakti, called ‘Apohanagakti’. It is that aspect of Jūātr- 
tvašakti which manifests each Ābhāsa, whether subjective (Jīva) 
or objective (Jada) as completely separated from the Universal 
Consciousness and from each other, though in reality even at 
the time of such a manifestation they are one with their common 
substratum.'^ Thus, it is that power which is the cause of the 
determinate knowledge of the limited self. The Bhagavadgita 
also recognises these three powers of the Universal Self. (Mattah 
smrtirjūānamapohanam ca) (15.15). 

As said above the Kartrtvašakti of Mahešvara is that 
aspect of Svātantryašakti which is responsible for the 
innumerable varieties of the internal limited manifestation, 
These varieties, as revealed by Jūātrtvašakti, are manifested 
in two ways. In one case there is a simultaneous mani- 
festation of many forms. Each of these forms is apparently 
separate from the rest e.g. when we see a landscape 
with all its trees or creepers, we have one scene in which 
so many different things are perceived simultaneously as one 
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whole. This is known as Deśakramābhāsa due:to Mūrtivaicitrya 
(variety of forms). The other way is where there is successive 
manifestation of a larger number of forms which so resemble 
each other, that they are recognised to be various forms of the 
same thing, as when we see a man walking. This is known 
as Kālakramābhāsa due to Kriyāvaicitrya, i.e. variety of 
action.!? 

The Kartrtvasakti of the Mahešvara has two aspects : the 
Kriyāšakti and Kāla Sakti. Kriyā Sakti is nothing but the appea- 
rancc of long series of a closely similar forms, so quick in 
succession as to produce a persistence of vision e.g a hero in 
drama ina fit of anger. He is seen as tearing his hair, grinding 
his teeth, rushing forward with a jerk and stopping suddenly. It 
will be seen here that the action of. becoming angry consists of ` 
different Ābhāsas which united together make, in reference to the 
hero, one action of becoming angry. We may, therefore, say that 
the Kriyāšakti is that aspect of Kartrtvasakti which is responsible 
for such internal Ābhāsas as being externally manifested by the 
power of knowledge (Jūānašakti) giving rise to the concept of 
action. These Ābhāsas are connected or disconnected with one 
another exactly as the mental impressions in case of a dream or 
various pictures in case of a cinema show. This power of 
Kriyasakti is responsible for such manifestations as Bive rise to 
the concepts of conjunction (Sarnbandha), generality (Sāmānya), 
place (Deša), space (Dik), time etc. N 

Kālašakti is another aspect of Kartrtvasakti. We have seen 
that Kriyasakti unifies a number of Ābhāsas to make one unified 
action. The Kālašakti separates the constituents of a series of 
Ābhāsas which go to make the concept of action. Thus it cuts 
off each constituent of an action and places it before usas a 


* separate Ābhāsa in a series. Kalasakti works exactly in the same 


way in respect of Kartrtvasakti, as the Apohana aspect of 
Jūātrtvasakti works, when it manifests each constituent of a 
block of images formed on the mirror of Buddhi as separate 
from the rest. 

We have dealt with the nature and powers of Mahesvara or 
Universal Self. The Universal Consciousness is termed as 
Mahesvara on the analogy of a king. A person is called Tévara 
or king because he has control over a part of the world. The 
Universal Consciousness is called Mahešvara because of its 
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control, in every way, not only on what we all conceive but 
also on all that which is beyond the conception of our limited 
power.'® 


Categories of Ābhāsavāda 

In the last section, we dealt with the Universal Manifestor. 
In this section we shall deal with an account of the manifested 
universe. 

The Saiva system divides the manifested into 36 categories 
(see Appendix to this Chapter). This division is based on the 
Agama, But it should not be-treated to be only as a matter of 
belief and hence arbitrary. It is a result of partly Yogic experi- 
ence and partly of minute study of mind and matter. 

The thirty-six Tattvas or categories are as under : 


(1) Siva (2) Sakti (3) Sadāšiva 
(4) Kvara (5) Sadvidyā (6) Māyā 

(7) Kalà (8) Vidya (9) Rāga 
(10) Kāla (11) Niyati (12) Purusa 
(13) Prakrti (14) Buddhi (15) Ahankāra 
(16) Manas (17) to (21) Five Jūānendriyas; 


(22) to (26) Five Karmendriyas (27) to (31) Five 
Tanmātras (32) to (36) Five Mahābhūtas 

Of these the last twenty-five Tattvas (12-36) are common with 
Sānkhya categories; Māyā (Tattva 6) is common with Vedānta 
and the remaining ten are common to both the monistic and 
dualistic Šaivism. š 

These categories or Tattvas are classed as pure (Suddha) or 
impure (māyīya). This division is based on whether they contain 
the element of Māyā ornot. The first five Tattvas are called 
pure for they are manifested by Šiva bimself by the sheer force 
of will, independent of any prompting cause like Karma or any 
material cause like Maya. The remaining Tattvas from Kala to 
Earth are created by Aghora or Ananta with the help of Maya. 
They are called impure because they have limitations and 
are controlled by the law of Karma. The categories are mere 
manifestations of the Ultimate and hence they are essentially 
the same as their source. They are again broadly divided as self- 
luminous or subjects (Pramātā) and illuminable or insentient 
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(Jada) like earth. Hence just as the Pramātā is essentially of the 
same nature as the Ultimate, the earth also is equally so. 

Pure creation is supersensuous creation and it corresponds 
to the five powers of the Universal Self or Parama Siva. These 
five powers are Being (Cit), Self-rapture (Ananda), Will (Iccha), 
Knowledge (Jūāna) and Action (Kriya). The predominance of 
any of these powers in the absence of all connections with the 
material world is possible and results only in a state of an affec- 
tion of the purity of self. These states correspond to the succes- 
sive Stages through which a Yogin descends from the transcen- 
dental state (Turyāvasthā) to that of worldly experience. 

Leaving aside for the present, the consideration of purely 
Supersensuous states, even if we look to the psychological states 
„that precede the actions of ordinary man we find that an 
individual who is only an epitome of the Universal Self, possesses 
all the five powers attributed to Parama Siva. These powers 
come into play in the same order in which they are supposed to 
be manifested in the pure creation. Let us try to understand this 
by looking at the activities of an artist. Let us look at an artist 
who is sitting bent at his canvas to paint a portrait. At one 
time he picks up his brush, dips it in the paint and takes it so 
near the canvas that we feel sure that he is giving vent to his 
artistic perceptions on the canvas But the next moment we find 
that he suddenly stops, thinks a little and puts his brush back in 
its place. What has controlled his activity? It is the idea or the 
mental image which he tries to produce (or rather reproduce) 
on the canvas. And what is this idea or mental image? It is no- 
thing but an affection of his Self which we call knowledge. So 
the production of a new thing presupposes its knowledge, for 
that controls the productive activity. But why does a particular 
idea arise in his mind to the exclusion of other ideas, and 
controls his action? It is because of the artist's will. It is the will 
of the artist that maintains a certain idea for a certain time. It 
is also found that when the control weakens, other ideas rush 
in and spoil the work. The knowledge of the artist, therefore, is 
preceded by a will. But this will also, is not independent, It 
depends on the state of consciousness. A log of wood ora 
person in an utterly senseless condition can never will. So will 
presupposes and depends on consciousness. The consciousness 
is inseparably connected with ‘being’ and the being (Cit) repre- 
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sents the ‘ego’ for which the word Aham stands in the expres- 
sion Aham asmi. Thus the study of the microcosm shows that 
the five powers viz. Cit, Ananda, Icchà, Jūāna and Kriya which 
belong to Parama Siva are seen in case of individual also. They 
are based on facts of experience and need not be treated as 
matters of purely religious belicf. 

Before we take up the study of the individual Tattvas, it will 
be well for us to have an idea about the general nature of the 
Tattva. A Tattva is that which is always present in the effects, 
collocations or in the beings marked by certain characteristic 
particular to itself. It is pervasive in so far as it forms the basis 
or chief constituent of all the collocations belonging to that 
Creation.'* For example, when we say that this world in which 
we live and move is an earthly world, we do not mean that it is 
made up of earth alone, but that earth is its chief constituent. 
The Sānkhya, for example, believes that every evolute of Prakrti 
is made up of three Gunas, and the difference of one evolute 
from the other depends upon the difference of the proportion 
of the Gunas in each individual evolute. Pratyabhijfia also holds 
that in every manifestation of pure creation all the five powers 
of the Universal Self are essentiaily present and the difference 
of one manifestation from the other is due to the predominance 
of one of the powers in a particular manifestation.*? 


(1) Šiva Tattva 

Šiva Tattva is the first manifestation and the power of Being 
(Cit) predominates it. It is purely subjective and has no predi- 
cative or objective reference. The experience of this state is pure 
‘I’ (Aham), if the use of such a word is permissible 21 It may be 
said to refer to that entity, the idea of which is conveyed by the 
word ‘self’ in the compound word ‘self-consciousness’, when it 
is not used to refer to a body, vital air, mind or buddhi. 

As already stated Abhinavagupta under the influence of the 
Kaula system, holds Anuttara or Parama Siva to be the thirty 
seventh category and has also stated that Utpalācārya, the 
author of Pratyabhijfia Karika, took Siva and Paramašiva to be 
identical. According to Utpalacarya, therefore, Siva Tattva is 
not a ievel in transcendental experience to be represented as “I” 
or ‘self’, but it is a metaphysical principle in which powers of 
knowledge and action are held in unity and that it is capable of 
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manifesting innumerable creations and amnihilations of the entire 
mass of Tattvas as mere reflections of itself. lt is not of the 
nature of Ābhāsa, though in meditation and instruction it 
appears as one. The first Karika of Utpalācārya shows that he 
held Siva or Parama Siva or Mahešvara as identical. 


(2) Sakti Tattva 

Sakti is the second category and follows Siva in manifesta- 
tion. It can hardly be called second, for its manifestation takes 
place almost simultaneously with the first. Unless there is con- 
sciousness of what is manifested, how can it be said to have 
been manifested at all? However, it has to be treated second, 
for the Consciousness logically Presupposes Being, just as rays 
presuppose flame. Just as there can be no rays without a flame, 
so there can be no consciousness without Being. This manifesta- 
tion is marked by the addition of the element of, ‘am’ to the ‘I’ 
as ‘I am’ (Aham asmi). In this state of manifestation the Ananda 
Sakti predominates. 


(3) Sadāšiva Tattva 

This is the third category and the power of will i.e, cehā 
predominates in it. "The willis not altogether without objective 
reference, though the object in this state is not as distinct as in 
the stage of knowledge. Abhinavagupta compares this state with 
that of an artist when a desire to Produce a masterpiece arises 
within him. The object may be compared to the faint outline of 
the intended picture on a canvas.?? This state of experience may 
be conveyed as ‘I am this’ (Aham idam) in which the word ‘this’ 
(idam) represents the universe, which is very indistinct, But, 
however indistinct it may be, it does affect the self. The object 
in this state is not of limited nature as in the case of ordinary 
mortals. The whole universe constitutes the object and is 
conceived by the Pramata (subject) as identical with himself 
(Sarvasya avyatirekena). The experiencer of this state is termed 
as ‘Mantra Maheša” and the object which is the cause of affec- 
tion is known as ‘Anavamala’, 


(4) Isvara Tattva 
This is the fourth category and the power of knowledge 
predominates in it. In this state the ‘this’ element in the Sadasiva 
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Tattva finds predominance. lt is but natural, for, knowledge is 
nothing but affection of self due to internal or external causes. 
The object in the Sadāšiva state is indistinct and faint, while 
here it is very clear. So much so that the self which predominates 
in the former state is thrown to the background. As long as 
there is an indistinct and faint outline of the picture on canvas, 
we call it a canvas, but when the outline becomes distinct and 
clear, we call it a picture and canvas recedes to the background. 
In the state of isvara the object gets prominence and the subject 
which was prominent in the Sadāšiva state, is thrown to the 
background. This state is represented by the expression ‘This I 
am’ (not ‘I am this’) to suggest predominance of the objective 
clement in experience of Īsvara.”* 


(5) Sadvidyā Tattva 

Sadvidyā is the fifth category and is marked by the pre- 
dominance of action. In this, the objective is not so obscure as 
in the Sadāsiva state, nor so prominent as in the īšvara 
state. But it is in the state of perfect eguality with the 
subjective, like the two pans of the evenly held balance 
(Samadhrtatulāputanyāyenā). The experience in this state is ‘I 
am this’. The distinction between the three states of experience 
viz. Sadāšivā, Tšvara and Sadvidyā is shown by Utpalācārya in 
the following Kārikā : 


*Tévaro bahirunmesah 

Nimeso'ntah sadāšivah 
Samanadhikaranyath hi 
Sadvidyáhamidarhdbiyoh" (LP.V. II. 196) 


As the manifestation proceeds from Sivasakti state there 
arises the objective consciousness (idarh dhi). But in the state of 
Sadagiva, it is very faint and indistinct, so much so, that it is as 
though dominated by the subjective consciousness (aham dhi). It 
is the inner rise of the objective in P. While in the īšvara state 
this inner object as though comes out and is predominantly felt. 
In the case of Sadvidyā both are equally distinct and both rest 
on the same ground. (Samānādhikaraņa). Hence whether it is 
expressed as ‘aham idam’ or ‘idam aham’ both refer to the same 


state. 
These are the Tattvas of pure creation and are the manifesta- 
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tions of the Universal Self. The objective universe in this 
manifestation is purely ideal and is realised as such. The ex- 
periencing entities realise themselves as universal beings, which 
they really are, and their experience is also universal i.e. free 
from all kinds of limitations, Therefore, they represent the 
sphere of the true knowledge and are called pure creation. This 
creation is free from limitation as opposed to the ‘impure 
creation’, which is the work of Maya and as such is distinctly 
limited. 

Utpalācārya states that there is Sāmānādhikaraņya of the 
subjective and objective elements in Sadvidyā. The concepts or 
ideas are said to be Samānādhikaraņa, when they point or refer 
to the same thing; for example, "Kālidāsa, the poet, is the pride 
of India". In this sentence the words ‘Kālidāsa’ and *poet', 
point or refer to the same individual. Hence those two words 
are Samānādhikaraņa ie having the same thing to rest on or to 
point to. The same is the case of experience at the Sadvidya 
State. In it, the subjective Consciousness (aham dhī) and the 
objective consciousness (idam dhī) refer to the same entity i.e. 
the Universal Self. But in our limited knowledge (Vidya) the 
subject is conceived as different from object. 
mutually exclusive concepts. 

‘this’ (idam), for ‘1’ refers to 


Māyā).** In the Sadvidyā state the idea of unity predominates, 
but in the Vidya state the duality or plurality predominates 
This is the typical Point of distinction between pure and 
impure creation. 


(6) Maya Tattva 
The first manifestation of impure creation is Maya. It is this 
tva which apparently breaks the unity of the Universal Self. 
Maya is the most distinctive Power of the Universal Self in its 
creative aspect. It manifests diversity independently of any 
external help or promptor. Abhinavagupta says in Tantrāloka : 


“Maya ca nama devasya 
Saktiravyabhicárini 
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Bhedavabhasasvatantryam 
Tathā hi sa tayā krtah** 


So Māyā is that aspect of Svātantryašakti of the Universai Self, 
which is responsible for duality or plurality of manifestation. 
lt operates when the Lord wills to appear in plurality of 
manifestation. 

Māyā is conceived as the power of obscuration and also as 
the primary cause of all limited manifestations. As the aspect of 
obscuration it is termed as Moha and as a primary cause of 
limited manifestations, it is called Para Nisa Its effects also are 
spoken as Māyā by transference of epithet (Upacāra). Hence 
Maya is insentient (Jada), for whatever is manifested as 
apparently separate from the Universal Self is necessarily 
insentient (Jada). It is pervasive, because it is the cause 
of a universe of plurality. It is subtle as it passes ordinary com- 
prehension, As an aspect of Svātantryašakti and therefore ‘of 
Universal Self, Maya is eternal according to the principle: 
“Sakti Šaktimatorabhedāh”* 

The impure creation consists of two kinds of manifesta- 
tion, the sentient (Jivabhasa) and insentient (Jadābhāsa). Maya 
as the form of obscuration (Moha) is responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the Universal Self as innumerable individual selves. 
The distinguishing feature of these individual selves is the 
ignorance of their real nature (Svarūpākhyāti) and the conse- 
quent imperfection of their knowledge of power and action. 
As a primary cause of all insentient limited manifestations 
(Para nišā) it contains all the manifestables within and its mani- 
festative activities are controlled by Mahešvara's will. 

At this stage, one may naturally ask as to the propriety 
of recognising Maya (as power of obscuration) as a separate 
Tattva in the Pratyabhijītā system, In Teply to this query, we 
quote below the words of Dr. K.C. Pandey from his treatise 
‘Abhinavagupta’ (2nd Edition, p. 372) : 


“If the Ultimate Reality is possessed of all, the five powers, 
Cit, Ananda, Icchá, Jūana, Kriyā and so is perfect in every 
way, and the universe is identical with it, (then) it has to be 
explained as to where does the plurality of selves, with all 
their limitations come from; and what is the cause of the 


a 
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limited creation which forms the object of experience of the 
limited beings? To account for these facts, or rather to 
answer these questions, it is that Māyā is supposed to be 
the form of obscuration. As such, Māyā Tattva hides the 
true nature of the Self, so that not only all its five powers 
are obscured but the universe also, which was in relation 
of identity with it, disappears Thus there arises the occasion 
for the other aspect of Māyā viz. as the cause of the limited 
universe, to come into play and to produce the limited uni- 
verse in all its parts almost simultaneously much as emblic 
nyrobalan (āmalakī), being forcefully struck with a staff, 
lets its fruits fall (Sā Māyā ksobhamāpannā viśvum sūte 
` samantatah/Daņģāhatevāmalakī phālāni kila yadyapi) 
—(T.A. V1. 128) 


(7) Kalā Tattva 

Kalā is the first product of Māyā. When the Universal Self 
is obscured by the power of Māyā, it leads to affection of the 
former by the impurity called Āņava mala, and there takes 
place innumerable varieties of forms just as the Mahadakaéa is 
reduced to various forms of ghatakdgas.27 Universal Self ap- 
pears in the form of multifarious limited selves. The Tattva 
named Kalā is associated with the self, whose powers of know- 
ledge and action have been obscured. Kala partly restores the 
power of action in reference to the individual self, Kala means 
a part (for example sixteenth part of total luminosity of the 
moon). It denotes a part of total universal power operative in 
humanity. Kalā has been admitted as an independent Tattva 
because it has the independent function of bringing limited 
power of action to the limited self. This function is quite dis- 
tinct and opposite to that of obscuration which is the charac- 
teristic function of Maya. The knowledge of Kala Tattva as 
distinct from Purusa brings about the freedom from bondage of 
Karma (Karma mala) and raises an individual to the stage of 
Vijūānākala, and thus leads him beyond the sphere of Māyā,** 


(8) Vidyā Tattva 

The power of action in the limited self naturally presupposes 
the power of knowledge so that the action of the limited self 
may accomplish the tangible result towards which the action is 
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directed. This power of knowledge at this stage is already 
obscured by Maya. The Pratyabhijbā, therefore, postulates the 
Tattva called Vidya. The Vidya Tattva associated with the 
limited self partly restores the power of knowledge. This Vidya 
Tattva may be treated as the power of discrimination as related 
to the limited sclf. The function of Vidya is to know the 
various objects of reflection in Buddhi as distinct from one 
another. 


(9) Réga Tattva 

Now the power of action and knowledge is common to all the 
individual subjects. Why is it then that each individual subject 
chooses his individual object of activity? To answer this question 
the Pratyabhijūā postulates the Tattva called Raga Raga is that 
power which is responsible for an individual’s choice of a 
certain thing as an object of particular activity, to the exclusion 
of all the rest he knows. This Raga may be called the desire 
having an objective reference but without reference to any 
particular object.** 


(10) Kāla Tattva 

The Kāla Tattva is another limiting condition of the limited 
self. The word Kāla is used in Šaiva philosophy to denote three 
different concepts. It is used in relation to the Absolute as an 
aspect of omnipotence (Kartrtva Sakti). When so used it is 
termed as Kālašakti. It is used to denote one of the limiting 
conditions of the limited self and it is also used to denote a 
standard of measure. As Kālasakti it is a power which is res- 
ponsible for succession or simultaneity in the manifested world, 
represented by the Paurāņika concept of Kali." As a limiting 
condition of the individual subject, it is called Kāla Tattva It 
is his limited power to experience succession at first in what he 
identifies himself with, such as body, vital air, buddhi etc, and 
then in attribution of succession to the external objects of 
experience, according as they happen to be apprehended to- 
gether witha certain link in the chain of subjective consci- 
ousness. It is in this sense that the Kāla Tattva is understood 
by the Saivas. We may term it as ‘Time’ which is a form of 
sensibility. It is a determination or relation which is inherent 
in the subjective nature of mind. Time as a standard of measure 
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is merely a concept and is based on a construct of unity in 
multiplicity. 


(11) Niyati Tattva 

It is that power which limits the causal efficiency of every- 
thing. It may be termed as mechanical cause-effect relationship 
in a certain field.?' This also is one of the limiting conditions 
of an individual, because he is controlled in his activities by 
this power. 

The four Tattvas, Vidya, Raga, Kala and Niyati are the 
effects of Kala Tattva.** The five Tattvas from Kala to Niyati 
(both inclusive) are termed as Kaficukas, i.e. robes or covers. The 
individual self moves in this world of multiplicity with these five 
Kaūcukas on, deprived by Māyā of his real nature and un- 
limited powers on account of the obscuration of his real nature. 


(12) Purusa Tattva 

Purusa Tattva presents purely the subjective element in the 
midst of the body, the senses, the vital airs, the mind and the 
buddhi. It is also referred to as Puman, Pudgala, or Anu. It 
represents the Permanent aspect of the individual. It retains the 
residual traces (Sarnskaras) and passes through innumerable 
cycles of births and deaths. Purusa always moves and works 
under the influence of Maya covered with the above mentioned 
five Kaficukas.? The five Kaficukas with Maya are together 
termed as Anava Mala. 


(13) Prakrti Tattva 

In the order of manifestation, while Purusa represents the 
subjective element, Prakrti represents the concept of causality, 
Prakrti is the first purely objective (Vedyamātra) effect of 
Kalā.** It is the state of perfect eguilibrium of the three 
qualities, Sattva, Rajas. and Tamas. It may be spoken as a 
generic object (Vedyasāmānyātmakam). According to Šaiva 
philosophy, Prakrti or Pradhána is as countless as the Purusa, 
for each Purusa has his Prakrti. It is not one for all Purusas as 
Sankhya holds it (Tat ca prati-purusarn niyatatvat anekam/— 
Jayaratha). It is stirred into productive activity for the sake of 
Purusa by the Svatantreša or Ananta. 


(14) Buddhi Tattva 
Buddhi is a product of three qualities, It is capable of 
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receiving reflection from all sides. It receives the reflection of 
light of the self from within as also the reflection of the external 
objects from without. The objects which cast their reflection on 
Buddhi are of two kinds; (a) external, such as a gross object 
like a jar, the reflection of which is received through eyes at the 
time of perception, and (b) the internal, such as the images 
built out of the revived residual traces (Sarhskàras). The ap- 
parent change of the mirror-like Buddhi, due to reflection is 
called Buddhi- Vrtti or simple Vrtti or Jnana. 


(15) Aharkāra Tattva 

Aharikāra is the product of Buddhi. It is responsible for the 
identification of the limited self with Buddhi. It is due to this 
identification that the activities of Buddhi are attributed to 
limited self. The main function of Ahankāra is to control the 
five vital airs within the system and so to control the life itself. 
Ahaūkāra is not the same as Ahambhava (self-consciousness), for 
the latter is purely subjective (Svātmāmātravišrāntisatattvah) and 
therefore, has no objective references. The former (Ahankara) 
is due to super imposition of the self on the Buddhi (krtrimah 
aham Ahankarah—Tantrasara). 


(16) Manas Tattva 

Manas (mind) is the product of Ahankara (egoism) and the 
element of Sattva is predominant in it. Without the co- opera- 
tion of the mind with the senses no sensation of any kind is 
possible. It is the mind that carves images out of the groups of 
sensations. 

The next fifteen Tattvas are products of Ahankara with the 
predominance of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively. They can 
be shown as follows: 


Ahanikāra 


Sāttvika Rājasa Tāmasa 
I ! | | 
Five Jiitinendriyas Five Karmendriyas F. ive Tanmātras 
17-21 22-26 : 27-31 


` 
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(17-21) Jüünendriyas 

The Jfiānendriyas are the powers of perception. They are 
also called Buddhindriyas. They are the powers of smelling 
(Ghranendriya), tasting (Rasanā), seeing (Caksu), touch (Sparša) 
and hearing (Srotra). 

According to Saiva philosophy Indriyas are not mere 
physical organs. They are the powers of the limited self which 
operate through the physical organs. The Jnanendriyas are of 
the nature of Vidya or limited power of knowledge. 


(22-26) Karmendriyas 

Karmendriyas are the capacities for activity. They are five 
viz. capacity for resting and enjoying passively (upastha), reject- 
ing or discarding (visarga), locomotion (viharana), handling 
(ādāna) and voicing (vacana). They are the capacities for five 
physical activities and are different forms of Kala, the limited 
power of action residing in the limited self. 


(27-31) Tanmātras 

These are the five subtle elements forming the objects of 
Jūānendriyas. They are the elements of smell (gandha), taste 
(rasa). form (rapa), touch (sparsa) and sound (sabda). 


(32-36) Mahābhūtas 

These are five gross elements and are the effects of 
Tanmātras. They are earth (prthvī), water (ap). light (tejas), air 
(vāyu) and ether (ākāša). 

This much should give a fair idea about Abhasavada and its 
categories. (All the thirtysix categories are briefly displayed in 
a chart as an appendix to this chapter). This system explains 
the real nature of the phenominal existence and enables its 
followers to recognise the Ultimate Reality. It is meant only 
for those who are seeking the truth and who desire to under- 
stand the real nature of the ‘apparent’. This system is not meant 
for those who are only interested in the worldly activities of 
momentary interest and seek explanation of the apparent nature 
of the apparents.'For them, Abhinavagupta states that the view- 
point and the method of Nyāya is the best (Naiyāyikakra- 
masyaiva mayapade pāramārthikatvam). 

Šaiva theories of Karma and knowledge have their own 
peculiarities. We need not go into their details here. We may, 
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however, say a few words in the matter of tlie Epistemic ap- 
proach of the Ābhāsavādin to the phenomenon of knowledge, 
as we shall have to refer to it while dealing with Abhinava's 
thoughts on Aesthetics. 


(iii) Epistemic approach of Monistic Saivism** 


The elements in the phenomenon of knowledge are four viz. 
(i) Means of knowledge (Pramāņa), (ii) subject (Pramātā), 
(iii) knowledge itself (Pramiti), and (iv) object of knowledge 
(Prameya). Let us try to understand what the Ābhāsavādin 
understands by these terms. 

(i) The means of knowledge (Pramāņa): Sānkhya and other 
systems hold that the means of knowledge is Buddhi, which is 
treated to be independent and different from sentient principle 
(Cit or Purusa). But Buddhi, by itself is insentient being evolute 
of Prakrti. It is only an insentient meeting ground of the light 
from Purusa coming from within and the reflection of external 
object coming from without. According to Ābhāsavādin, 
however, the means of knowledge is not without self lumino- 
sity. For how can that which itself lacks luminosity illumine 
another? Hence he holds that it is the light of Cit itself, as a 
limited manifestation of Universal Consciousness that illumines 
the object. It proceeds towards the object and receives its 
reflection. n 

(ii) Pramātā (Subject) : Cit has two aspects. It sends its light 
towards the object, and as such, it is the means of knowledge. 
But itis self-conscious also and therefore it is the subject of 
knowledge, the knower. It is self luminous for it persists even 
when there is no cognitive activity or when there is no objec- 
tive world to cast its reflection on. It is like a flame 
‘which keeps burning irrespective of whether there is 
anything to illumine or not. The five Kaūcukas Kalā, Rāga 
etc. are its limiting conditions. 

(iii) Pramiti (Knowledge) : When this steady flame reacts on 
the reflection of an object, i.e. when there arises inner expres- 
sion in it, it is called knowledge (Pramiti). 

(iv) Prameya (Object): According to the Ābhāsavādin every- 
thing except the Ultimate is Ābhāsa. All Ābhāsas are the 
manifestations of the Ultimate. The subject, the object the 
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means of knowledge and the knowledge itself is an Ābhāsa. 
Ābhāsa is an isolated manifestation, for which, in practical 
life, a single expression is used. The cognitive activity begins 
with the movement of light of the limited self towards an 
isolated objective Ābhāsa. The light receives the reflection. 
The activity terminates with the mental reaction. the 
rise of inner expression (Pratyābhāsam Pramanavyaparah.) 
The primary cognition is very much like the universal 
(Jati) which the Vaiyakarnas hold to be the meaning 
(Artha). This primary cognition is free from limitations 
of time and space. The isolated Ābhāsa is real, for it is the 
object of primary cognitive activity. It alone is the object 
of mental reaction. The causal efficiency of the object in 
practical life depends on it. Then starts the second step. It 
consists in the unification of the various Ābhāsas separately 
cognised in the primary activity. It results in configuration of 
Ābhāsas, which is the object of action (as distinguished from 
that of mere knowledge) by the purposive attitude of the 
cognisor. An object of action is not an isolated Ābhāsa. It is a 
configuration of many Ābhāsas. The Ābhāsa as an object of the 
primary activity_is as good as universal. But the object, i.e. the 
configuration of Ābhāsas, is related to time and space, when it 
is desired to be made use of in practical life. When there is no 
such desire, it is free from time and space. Thus each Ābhāsa- 
apprehended is universal. But in practical life there is a confi- 
guration of Ābhāsas. It is, for this reason, that every expression 
has generic reference. Even the expression ‘this’ stands for 
universal ‘This’ which is common to all that is objective. The 
Prameya, therefore, isan Ābhāsa, which is always universal. 
Only where the configuration is bound by time and space, it 
becomes particular: But in that "case, it is not the object of 
knowledge but of action. 

The Monistic Saivism of Kashmir is termed as Svatantryavada 
for the universe emerges and merges according to the will of 
Mahešvara. From the point of manifestation it is called 
Ābhāsavāda. The Ābhāsas of various types are lying in identity 
with the Ultimate just as all the various colours of a full grown 
peacock lie in identity with the yolk of a peacock’s egg. This 
analogy is known as Mayürándarasanyáya and is often used in 
Saivism to explain the process of manifestation of the universe. 


CHAPTER IV 


Abhinavagupta’s Theory of 
Aesthetics (I) 


Aesthetics is “The Science and Philosophy of Fine Art and 
Fine Art is the art which presents the Absolute in Sensuous 
garb”. (Ind. AE 1). Aesthetical relation with a work of art 
ultimately leads to the experience of the Absolute. According to 
Indian thought, only the ear and eye are the aesthetic senses. 
Indian Aesthetics is mainly concerned with Poetry (including 
drama) and music. The highest form of fine art is poetry, and 
drama is the highest form of poetry (Kavyesu natakarh ramyam). 
Various situations of life are more successfully presented in 
drama than in any other type of art. It is, for this reason, that 
the theory of Aesthetics has been studied in India in the context 
of Dramatic art. 

The study of Rasa has been done from different angles— 
from the point of view of the dramatist, viewpoint of the actor, 
and that of the spectator. The study from the viewpoint of the 
dramatist and actor is mainly concerned with the presentation 
of a piece of drama, while that from the angle of a spectator is 
concerned with the analysis of the Psychological processes 
involved in the enjoyment of the drama as a whole, and also 
with the interpretation of its essential nature. 


(i) Historical. Background 

The earliest available work in this respect is the ‘Natya 
Sastra’ of Bharata. The dramatic art appears to have been 
present even in the Vedic period. There are dialogue hymns in 
the Rgveda, and in the Yajurveda there is a direct reference to 
the actor (Nrttaya Šailūsam). There is a reference to a Sūtra 
work of Šilāli on this subject. But Šilali's work is not available, 
so we have to start our study from the work of Bharata 

Bharata’s ‘Natya Sastra’ is maiuly concerned with the present- 
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ation of dramatic work. lt is a work of the type of Kriyākalpa. 
The problem before Bharata is that of the technigue of drama. 
In fact, Bharata instructs the actor and the stage manager in 
regard to the representation of drama on the stage, though 
occasionally there are references to philosophical and psycholo- 
gical aspects of the science. 

Rasa is the most important factor of all the constituents of 
drama. A dramatist cannot proceed with effective situations in 
drama unless he fixes his mind on the Rasa that he wants to 
present; the actor cannot make a choice of costumes and make- 
up unless he knows what Rasa he has to portray through acting; 
and the spectator goes to the theatre only to relish Rasa in the 
drama. All other factors are subordinate to this relish from the 
view of the spectator. Thus, Rasa is important from whatever 
angle we look at the drama (Ato Vyakhyatrnata-samajikabhi- 
prayena tasyaiva Rasasyaiva pradhanyam). (Abhinava Bharati 
Vol. 1, p. 273). 

The aesthetic’ object is a configuration of (i) situation with 
human focus (Vibhāva), (ii) mimic changes (Anubhava), 
(iii) transient emotions (Vyabhicaribhava), and (iv) basic emotion 
(Sthāyibhāva). Rasa, according to Bharata, is an organic unity 
of these four elements. Bharata tries to explain the nature of 
this unity by the analogy of sēdavarasa. In sādavarasa the in- 
gredients or condiment, like pepper, cardamom, curds etc., herbs 
like tamarind, crushed wheat, etc. substances such as Guda and 
rice, which have each a separate taste of its own are mixed to- 
gether in due proportion and cooked properly by an experienced 
cook. The cooked mixture gives a new flavour, and that flavour 
is different from any of the individual taste of each of the 
ingredients. This new flavour and the drink are called Sada- 
varasa. The same is the case with Rasa presented in drama. It 
can arise only when Vibhava, Anubhava, Vyabhicaribhava and 
Sthayibhava are so harmoniously united together in due propor- 
tion by the poetic genius that they present something different 
from each one presented separately. 

Before we enter into the explanation of the concept of Rasa 
and its contents, let us note some points stated by Bharata in 
the context of his Rasa theory. The constituents of Aesthetic 
configuration are not the products of nature. They are the 
creations of Art, which do not imitate nature but reproduce 
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poetic vision (Kaverantargatam bhāvarh bhāvayan bhāva ucyate 
Trailokyasya-sya sarvasya nātyam bhāvānukīrtanam). Even in 
historical drama, the theme is not presented asa historical reality. 
Historical characters playing in the drama are not persons in the 
history, but they are Vibhāvas in the drama. It is not an 
imitation. As Bhatta Tauta Says, it isan act of Presenting a 
particular type of character (anusaraņa). Thus, Rasa is aesthetic 
object which, as a configuration, is different from the basic 
mental state. Production of Rasa is the chief concern of Bharata. 

The Aesthetic object as presented by Bharata cannot be 
classed with any object that we meet in the world. It cannot be 
said as real, firstly because it is not created by nature and 
secondly, because its causal efficiency is not the same to all as 
in the case of a material thing. It cannot be called unreal in the 
sense in which ‘sky flower’ (Ākāša-puspā) is unreal because while 
the sky flower has no existence at all, the piece of art has its 
Own existence. It cannot be called illusory. In its essential 
nature, illusion is not, what it appears to be, but an aesthetic 
Object is essentially and apparently what it appears to be. In 
short, it has its own independent existence in its own world, 
Which is different from the world of daily life, and, may be 
called the Aesthetic world (Evarh sarvarn Rasamayam Vi$vam— 
Abh. Bhāratī). 

The problem of Rasa for Bharata is purely practical and is 
based upon the full analysis of factors in drama. How these 
factors when unified in drama, result in Rasa has been stated by 
Bharata in the Sütra known as Rasa Sütra which is as follows: 


"Vibhāvānubhāva-vyabhicāri-sariyogāt Rasa nispattih” 


We find in actual life that an emotion is the main spring of 
a series of actions directed towards the achievement of an 
end. It is roused by a situation to a focal point. There- 
fore, the situation is recognised as the cause of that emotion. 
This emotion lasts till the end is achieved, The emotion 
expresses itself through various physical and psychological 
changes such as peculiar movements of eyes and eye brows, 
change of colour, tenderness in general behaviour of love etc, 
„These changes, therefore, are the effects of that emotion. That 
persisting emotion is invariably accompanied by some transient 
emotions such as self disparagement (Nirveda), languor (Glani) 
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etc. and are recognised to bē actual accompaniments (Sahacārī). 
This is what happens in actual life. 

But in the case of a persisting emotion, which is presented 
on the stage and is experienced by the spectator, the situation 
which the actor representing the hero of the drama faces, cannot 
be spoken as the cause of the emotion. Likewise, emotion which 
the spectator experiences cannot be said to be caused by that 
situation Neither for the actor nor for the spectator, is 
the situation presented in the manner in which it was 
related to the original represented. For example, Sītā as a 
historical person is the daughter of Janaka. She cannot be 
looked at as an object of love either by the actor OT by the 
spectator, because the religious association with that historical 
person whose name the focus of situation bears, will prevent 
the rise of any such emotion. On the contrary, it will arouse 
emotion of a different nature than that of love. The cause, there- 
fore, being absent, the effect cannot arise, Hence the facial and 
other expressions which the actor may exhibit, because of the 
particular training which he has taken, cannot be spoken as 
effects of the emotion of love. Likewise, the transient states of 
mind, the physical signs and the movements, which the actor 
may show, cannot be treated as invariable accompaniments of 
the persisting emotion. It is to indicate this difference in relation 
to situation, the physical changes and the invariable accompani- 
ments to the emotion as presented by the actor, that they have 
not been called as cause, effect and invariable concomitants 
(Kirana, Karya, Sahacari). Instead, they have been given 
technical names Vibhava, Anubhava and Vyabhicāribhāva 
respectively. 

(1) Vibhāva : The term Vibhāva stands for the emotive 
situation which is presented on the stage and which in actual 
life will be responsible for the rise of this emotion shown by 
the hero. But the relation here is not that of cause and effect 
but of a medium to the state of mind, as in the case of a mystic 
medium and the experience got through it. 

How does this happen? We often see a child riding a stick 
and enjoying 4 horse-ride as it were. He shows most of the 
physical signs and motions of the rider of horse. He tightens 
the bridle, whips and makes it gallop. ‘The question arises “Is 
the horse the cause of his experience of a horse-ride? and if it 
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is not, then how can it be so in its absence?” The experience 
therefore, is due to the medium through which the child works 
himself so as to experience a horse-ride. (Kridatam mrnmayair- 
yadvat Bālānām dviradadibhih Svotsáha:; svadate tadvat $rotrnà- 
marjunidibhi'^ —Dasarüpa). Similar is the case with thgsituation 
presented on the stage. lt is only the medium through which 
the actor works himself upon a certain emotional pitch and 
consequently shows the signs which are natural to emotion. 

The word ‘Vibhiva’ stands for the dramatic situation which 
is not the cause but only the medium through which emotion 
arises in the actor. But the emotion in the spectator is due to 
identification with the hero. Vibhiva is so called because it 
arouses emotion in a manner quite different from that in which 
emotion arises in actual life’. 

Emotion has always an objective reference. It can arise only 
in the presence of external stimulus. As everything exists only 
in place and time, spatial and temporal factors are distinguished 
from the object as such. Accordingly, Vibhàva is represented to 
have two aspects (1) Alambana, the object which is primarily 
responsible for the arousal of emotion, on which emotion 
depends, for its very being and which is its main stay and 
(ii) Uddipana, the environment, the entire surrounding which 
enhances the emotive effect of the focal point i.e the object 
which primarily stimulates the emotion. Let us for example take 
a scene from Sakuntalam. Dusyanta is in the vicinity of Kanva's 
hermitage. He sees Šakuntalā, accompanied by two friends, 
watering the plants of the hermitage garden. She asks one of 
her friends to loosen the breast cover of bark which, she 
complains, has been too tightly tied by the other friend The 
other friend immediately retorts in a befitting manner: “Why do 
you find fault with me? The fault lies not with me, but with your 
rising youth." Here Šakuntalā has been brought to focus by 
this talk and becomes the object of Dusyanta's love. She is, 
therefore, Alarbana Vibhāva and the entire forest scene and 
the beautiful hermitage garden, gentle sunshine, the companions, 
all enhancing her beauty and make it more bewitching are 
Uddipana Vibhāva. 

(2) Anubhāva : All the physical changes which are consequent 
on the rise of emotion and are in actual life looked upon as 
effects of emotion, are called Anubhāva in the context of Rasa 
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to distinguish them from the physical effects of emotion which 
arise in real life. They are called Anubhāva because they. 
communicate the basic emotion to the characters Present on the 
Stage and make known the nature of emotion in the hero and 
also because they make the spectator experience identical 
emotion (Anubhāvayati). 

These Anubhavas again are of two types—(i) voluntary and 
(ii) involuntary. There are some movements or changes which 
are willed by a person in emotion. They are wilful expressions 
of emotion, such as changes of eyes and eyebrows. They spring 
from the will of the person to communicate the emotion to 
others. They are voluntary. But there are others such as blush, 
horripulation, change of colour etc. which automatically follow 
the rise of emotion. They are involuntary. Voluntary physical 
changes are called simply Anubhávas but involuntary changes 
are termed as Sāttvika Bhavas, Sāttvika Bhāvas are infallible 
signs of emotion. 

(3) Bhāva: The word “Bhava’ is used in dramaturgy in the 
sense of mental state (Bhāvasabdena tāvad cittavrttivifesà eva 


vivaksitah). The mental states are called Bhāvas for two reasons 
(i) because they bring Rasa into being by means of acting, and 
(ii) because they Pervade, intensely affect the minds of Spectators 


(Nanabhinayasarnbandhat 
dami bhava vijūgyā natyayo 
bhavayanti gi ayanti 
sāmājikān bhāvayanti ly; 
(A.B. Vol. I. 307). 


bhāvayanti rasānimānyasmāttasmā- 
ktrbhih Rasayogyān cittavrttivisesān 
buddhivisayān prapnuvanti, iman 
ameva ca Adhivāsanātmā bhāvanā) 
The first meaning is relevant in case 
of the dramatist or the actor and the second meaning is 
implied where the word is used to explain how the mental states 
(Bhavas) affect the Spectator. These Bhāvas are of two types 
Vyabhicārī Bhāva and Sthāyī Bhāva. 

(a) Vyabhicāri-Bhāva : These are transient emotions. They 
are so called because they come as it were face to face with the 
Spectator in the course of aesthetic experiences of various kinds, 
Again they are so called because they bring the different Rasas 
face to face with the spectator (Vividhamābhimukhyena Rasesu 
caranti iti Vyabhicarinah Vāgaūgasattyopetāh Prayoge rasan 
raūjayanti iti Vyabhicāriņah). 

(b) Sthāyi-Bhāva: This is a 


persisting or a basically emotive 
state of mind. Drama prese: 


nts a complete action. The com- 
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pleteness of action consists of five stages—(i) fixing upon an 
objective, (ii) effort to realise it, (iii) reversal, (iv) overcoming of 
opposition, and (v) achievement of the objective. The action in 
its physical aspect springs from a definite state of mind which 
is aroused by a particular situation in which the agent finds 
himself. It is necessary that this state of mind should persist 
through all the stages of action. Otherwise, the action would 
end abruptly. Other mental stages also arise but they cannot 
have independent existence. In fact other mental states arise 
simply because the basic mental state is there. They are like 
waves which rise from the ocean of the basic mental state and 
subside into the same. 

Now we may pass on to the views of different commentators 
on the Rasa Sūtra. The original Rasa Sūtra as given by Bharata 
has been commented upon by many commentators of Natya 
Sastra. Their works are not available to us. The only comment- 
ary available is known as Abhinava Bharati written by Abhina- 
vagupta. In that commentary, Abhinava refers to his three 
predecessors and gives their views about Rasa. These comment- 
ators are Bhatta Lollata (first or second quarter of 9th century 
AD.), Šrī Saükuka (second or third quarter of the 9th century 
AD.) and Bhatta Nāyaka (second or third quarter of 10th 
century A.D.). If we study the views of these commentators we 
shall get some idea about the development of the aesthetic 
thought in the period prior to Abhinavagupta.  Bhatta Lollata 
was a contemporary of Bhatta Kallata, the author of Spanda- 
karika. Bhatta Lollata commented on Náfya Šāstra as well as 
Spandakārikā. Thus he inherited the dramaturgical as well as 
the philosophical tradition from his predecessors. Abhinavagupta 
has quoted his view on the Rasa Sūtra in the following words: 


“Tena sthāyyeva vibhāvānubhāvādibhi!) upacito rasah/ 
Sthāyī bhāvastu anupacitah/Sa ca mukhyayā vrttyā 
Rāmādau anukārye, anukartari ca nate 
Rāmādirūpatānusandhānabalāt”/ 


Sthāyin when developed by the contact with Vibhāva, 
Anubhāva etc. becomes in that developed state Rasa. In an 
undeveloped state, it is Sthāyī Bhāva only, not Rasa. This Sthāyī 
resides primarily in Rāma etc. who is to be imitated and it is 
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seen in the actor on account of his getting identified with Rāma 
etc. 

Where does Rasa reside? Bhatta Lollata says in reply to this 
question that it resides primarily in the original character, Rama, 
who is represented on the stage. It resides only secondarily in 
the actor who is impersonating the original character. How 
does it happen? The reply is that the actor identifies himself 
with the historical character and, therefore, is able to unify the 
elements of his experience so as to produce mental images which 
correspond in every way to that of the original hero, 

This point of view stated by Bhatta Lollata is essentially 
Practical for his purpose is to analyse the aesthetic object into 
its constituents and to point out how they combine in the 
Production of the aesthetic object on the stage, 

Bhatta Lollata's view is in keeping with the traditional view 
of Rasa (aesthetic object). It is the same as the view expressed 
by Dandin and others, and there is nothing original about it. At 
the same time, from the practical point of view, there is noth- 
ing that can be challenged in it. However, this view has been 
attacked by Sri Sankuka upon the theoretical considerations. 

Sri Sankuka was a younger contemporary of Bhatta Lollata 
and belonged to Kashmir. He commented on Natya Šāstra. He 
studied the Rasa Sūtra not from the point of view of production 
of the aesthetic object on the stage, but from the consideration 
of the manner in which aesthetic experience arises from the 
aesthetic object. 

According to him, Lollata’s view of Rasa does not hold 
good in regard to Rasa as appearing in the spectator's conscious- 
ness. The basic mental state which is the main constituent of 
Rasa cannot be directly perceived. How does it then find its 
way in the spectator’s mind? It cannot be conveyed by the 
conventional language, and in the absence of the basic emotion 
reaching the spectator's mind, Rasāsvāda (aesthetic experience) 
is not possible. The basic mental state is purely a mental state 
and cannot bc directly perceived as other factors such as 
Vibhāva etc. can be perceived. Therefore, he puts forward the 
theory of inference. According to Sri Sankuka, the basic mental 
state is inferred from Vibhāva etc. which are directly perceived 
just as fire hidden in a cluster of trees is inferred from smoke. 
But the basic mental state in an actor is a matter of indirect 
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imitation. Other constituents of an aesthetic object can be 
presented very clearly by the actor i.e. the situation can be 
presented through vivid poetic description, the changes through 
display of training and the transient emotion by somehow revi- 
ving one's own past experience. The basic mental state can never 
be presented by any of such means, and it has to be inferred 
only and because it is a matter of indirect inference, it is not 
called inference but it is given a different name ‘Rasa’ to signify 
the fact of indirect inference. Sri Sankuka's theory may be 
stated as follows : 

“The arrangements of scenes etc. on the stage together with 
successful acting by the actor gives rise to the consciousness of 
the identity of the actor with the hero, whom he impersonates. 
This consciousness is not of the nature of illusion, nor of doubt. 
It cannot be said to be true or false. It is similar to one that we 
haveat the sight of a life like picture of a particular horse or a 
particular person when we formulate the judgment, it is that 
horse or person” (citraturaganyāya). Thus the spectator taking 
the actor to be a particular hero, infers basic mental state from 
Vibhāva etc. as mentioned above. The inferred basic mental state 
because it is simply an imitation of the real mentalstate of the 
real hero such as Rāma and because it is associated with the 
enchanting situation, adds to itself a peculiar charm and develops 
into an enjoyable conditon of the spectator's mind. It is called 
Rasa because of the enjoyability?.'" 

According to Sri Sankuka, the basic mental state is known 

. through inference only. It is for this reason, according to Sri 
Sankuka, that Bharata does not make the mention of Sthāyin 
in his Sūtra. Hence Šrī Šankuka interprets the Sūtra to mean 
that the basic mental state inferred from Vibhāva etc. is Rasa. 
(Vibhāvānubhāvavyabhicāribhyah sthāyinā samyogāt anumānāt 
‘rasasya nispattih anumānajanyā pratītih). The omission of 
Sthāyin is not without significance. It implies that Sthāyin as a 
constant constituent of the spectator's consciousness, appears in 
cognitive form which is different from that of the Vibhāva etc. 
The latter is known through direct perception but the former 
is'a matter of inference only. 

Sri Saükuka's theory aroused immediate opposition from 
Abhinavagupta's teacher Bhatta Tauta. Sri Sankuka said, ‘Art 
is imitation’ The critic asked: from whose point of view is art 
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an imitation? Whether of the spectator or actor or critic? Art 
cannot be called imitation from the view of any of them. To say 
that a particular act is an imitation, we will have to have an 
idea of both the acts, act that is imitated and the act of imita- 
tion. For example, when we observe anyone drinking water in 
the fashion or manner in which another person drinks wine, we 
can say that theact of drinking water ina particular case is an 
imitation of the act of drinking wine by another person. But we 
cannot say that the mental state experienced by one person is 
imitative of the mental state of another person, because mental 
state cannot be seen as such. The mental state of the actor may 
be inferred from his acting etc. but from that we cannot say that 
the mental state of Rama can be inferred from an actor’s acting. 
Secondly, it cannot be said to be an imitation from the point of 
view of the spectator because the spectator does not look at it 
as an imitation of Rama’s mental state. If he would look at it 
as an imitation of Rama’s mental state, he will never get identi- 
fied with it and will not be able to appreciate his original mental 
State because itis taken for granted that what he is seeing is 
only an imitation. If you say that the actor who shows port- 
rayal of anger is not really or in fact angry, but only looks like 
an angry man, then we may say that he is appearing like a man 
in a state of anger, but we cannot say that he is angry like Rama 
or any particular person. It only means that he is acting likea 
person affected by a particular mental state, and that state being 
common for all angry persons, cannot be said to be an imitation 
because that is an expression of the actor's mental state. There- 
fore, when we call it imitation, it is neither imitation from the 
point of the spectator or the actor. One cannot say that it is 
from the point of view of the original character, because no- 
body has ever seen him. 

Bhatta Tauta, therefore, holds that Rasa is neither enhance- 
ment of the Sthāyin (as Lollata holds) nor is it an inference of 
it (as Sri Šaūkuka holds it). Then whatis it like, we may ask. 
Bhatta Tauta says that it is not imitation but it is Anuvyavasáya 
(i.e. itis showing behavior in the fashion of how a person be- 
haves in a particular state of mind). It is Anubhávana i.e. acting in 
a typical way so as to show or represent a particular mental state. 
It is for this reason that Bharata has called it Lokavrttámuka- 
rana. This Anukaraņa is here not an imitation of a particular 
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person, but it is presenting behavior of a particular type in life. 

Anukarana is really Amuvyavasdya i.e. identical . reaction 
Bhatta Tauta further says that simile of a picture of a particular 
horse (Citraturaganyāya) is also not applicable here. Therefore, 
the theory of Rasa as nothing but imitated basic mental state, as 
held by Sri Sankuka, is wrong for no imitation of the mental 
state is possible. š 

Abhinava Bhāratī refers summarily toa theory based on the 
Sankhya philosophy. According to that theory, there is a causal 
relation between Vibhāva etc. and Sthāyin. According to it, our 
basic mental state itself is Rasa. This goes against not only the 
fact of experience but also the text of Bharata and hence it is to 
be rejected. 

We have so far studied two theories in the matter of cognition 
of Stháyin: that of inference which is based on Nyāya and the 
Sānkhya theory of aesthetics. The common question that can 
be asked about them is whether the Sthàyin is congnised in the 
actoror in the spectator. Neither of the two positions is satis- 
factory. In the case of Sānkhya it being no different from 
ordinary worldly congnition, it will arouse only ordinary atti- ` 
tudes and responses, which will be an obstruction in the relish 
of Rasa. In the case of Nyáya, there would be no appreciation 
by the spectator, for it will simply mean an inference. Therefore, 
Bhatta Nàyaka rejects these theories and holds that cognition of 
Sthāyin is neither due to inference nor is it verbal represen- 
tation. He equally rejects theory that Rasa is suggested as is held 
by Anandavardhana. He therefore, adopts a new technique, a 
technique which is not applicable to the worldly experience and 
can be seen only in art. 

According to Bhatta Nāyaka, like his predecessors, in the 
field, aesthetic experience is due to the objective cognition of 
the presented. But unlike them he maintains and rightly so, that 
both the cognising self and the cognised object are free from all 
limitations of individuality The resulting subjective state ac- 
cording to him is a state of perfect rest of the self within itself. 
There is in that state, prominence of Sattva and total relegation 
of Rajas and Tamas to background. Hence that state is charac-- 
terised by the absence of all physical psychological and voli- 
tional activities and the self is free from all attachment to and 
aversion from all that can enter into the consciousness. 
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He maintains that poetic language has three powers: 


(1) Abhidhā, the power to arouse conventional imáge associated 
with the word in the mind of the hearer; (2) Bkārakatva, a 
power which frees the presented aesthetic object from all 
relations in which a similar object stands in ordinary life, and 
so universalises it; and (3) Bhojakatva, a power which throws 
the two qualities of the reader or spectator namely Rajas and 
Tamas into the background and brings Sattva to forefront. 

Thus the quality of Sattva is brought to the forefront by the 
operation of Bhāvakatva. Bhāvakatva frees the perceiver and 
the perceived from all limiting conditions and there arises a 
state of simple awareness or consciousness of the presented 
which is akin to the mystic experience of Brahman. (2 A! It isa 
conscious state free from volitional, psychological or physical 
activity, Hence it is like Brahmānanda. It is however, different 
from the mystic experience of Brahman because it is a limited 
experience and because the universalised object still affects the 
universalised subject. It is not an ordinary experience got 
through perception, remembrance etc. because it is not a 
determinate cognition. But it is neither indeterminate because 
there is a subsequent recollection. of the aesthetic experience. 
Thus according to Bhatta Nayaka, the aesthetic experience is 
the experience of universalised aesthetic object by universalised 
subject in the state of perfect bliss due to the predominance of 
Sattva. 

The theory of Bhatta Nayaka tries to solve the problem of 
Rasa by resorting to the concept of universalisation (Sādhāraņī- 
karana) due to the Bhāvakatva power of poetic language and 
the consequent rise of the Sattva state in which the bliss 
consists, which he called Bhojakatva. This theory is based on 
the Sankhya concept of Gunas and Vedantic concept of Ananda 
and Bhoga. The ordinary life is in every point guided by the 
triad qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. They together 
constitute Avidyd or ignorance (or Prakrti). At times, however, 
one of the three Gunas gets predominance over the rest Predo- 
minance of Sattva is pleasure, that of Rajas, pain and that of 
Tamas, insensibility. Bliss (Ananda) in its pure state is not 


possible as long as individuality consisting of the three Gunas 
persists. 
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The Universal self as admitted by the Vedanta to explain 
the creation of the phenominal world, is associated "with Maya 
also called Prakrti with predominance of Sattva (Sattva-pradhana 
Prakrti). At this stage the universal is termed as Māyopādhika 
caitanya. Māyā is constituted of three Gunas. But in this stage, 
there is predominance of Sattva. The purity at this stage is due 
to the complete inoperation of the Rajas and Tamas Gunas. The 
Maya with predominance of Sattva is Anandamaya Kosa of 
the soul at the universal stage. Bliss (Ananda), therefore, is 
distinct from pleasure (Sukha). Ananda is related to the univer- 
sal stage of Self, while sukha to the individual stage. 

Bhoga arises from the union of subject and object on the 
ground of Buddhi, The subject is reflected in Buddhi from 
within and the reflection of object comes from without. 
Ahankára unites them on the ground of Buddhi. The result is 
what we call knowledge, which is of the nature “| know this". 
1n fact the reflection of the object merges into the reflection 
of the subject in Buddhi. But it is taken to be merging 
of the reflection of the object in the subject and not 
in its reflection, because under the influence of Ahaūkāra, 
the limited individual (jīva) is not able to realise the 
distinction between the real self and its reflection in Buddhi 
and the affection of the soul's reflection by the object, 
he attributes to the real soul itself. This mistaken attribution 
is termed as Bhoga. When Bhatia Nayaka says. *Rasah... 
bhogena . . bhujyate", he means to say that the Rasa is ex- 
perienced as a Bhoga at the universal level meaning that the 
presented aesthetic object is reflected in the reflection of the 
soul in Buddhi. Hence even at the universal level the aesthetic 
object and the perceiver stand in the subject-object relation. 

To sum up, from Bharata to Bhatta Lollata, the subject of 
aesthetics was studied from the point of view of the artist. The 
task was to show how to present drama, so that the audience 
may have aesthetic experience. Sri Sankuka, the younger con- 
temporary of Lollata, took to the study of-Aesthetic experience 
from the spectator’s point of view. Influenced by the Nyaya 
system he approached the problem from the point of view of 
the individual as understood by Nyaya. This point was criti- 
cised by Bhatta Nāyaka who was influenced by Vedānta and 
the Sankhya systems of philosophy. He rightly understood that 
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Rasa has to be realised at the universal level and not at the 
individual level. He, therefore, Tesorted to the process of 


As we shall see later on, there is no essential difference 
between Bhatta Nayaka and Abhinavagupta in Tespect of the 


the old masters, It relates Particularly to the follow- 
ing three points: (1) Aesthetic experience is not due to the 
objective “presentation of the presented but due to the identi- 
fication of the Spectator with the human focus of the situation; 
(2) Abhinava explains universalisation of the presented through 
Psychological factors and does not simply explain it away by 
assuming a new power of language called ‘Bhavakatva’: 
(3) Abhinava admits that the cognitive Process leading to the 
ultimate aesthetic experience is different from that involved in 
ordinary Perception, remembrance etc. He Psychologically 
accounts for it and maintains that the assumption of the third 


Power as Bhojakatva is unnecessary. Let us, therefore, turn to 
Abhinavagupta now. 


(ii) Aesthetic Experience as Explained by Abhinavagupta 


Perience is nothing but the basic mental state (Sthāyin) which 
figures in tl consciousness free from all impediments (Vita- 
vighnapratītigrāhyobhāva eva rasah). He further says that such 
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consciousness which is free from all impediments is nothing but 

*Camatkára'. Camatkāra is an activity of the subject which has 

got merged into ‘spanda’, which is essentially a wonderful 

*Bhoga'. (Bhuüjanasya adbhutabhogātmakaspandāvistasya). | 
*Camatkára', ‘Bhoga’ and ‘Spanda’ are important terms in | 

Abhinavagupta's philosophy. Let us understand their im- 

plication : 


Camatkāra : Camatkāra in ordinary life is called Ānanda 
which consists in the act of experience on attaining an enjoy- 
able state. It is worldly Camatkāra. It depends on the object 
and is not without impediments. Hence it is imperfect. The iota 
of bliss experienced therein, however, is due to the conscious- 
ness of the self for a moment. For example, a man with. a fine | 
sense of taste relishes a delicious dish. He does not simply | 
devour it. He rests purely on the subjective aspect of himself 
as affected by the particular flavour and is therefore happy. He 
has the experience of ‘Ananda’ for a moment. A person in the I 
state of rest on his subjective aspect, is technically called 
*Bhufijāna'. Similarly, a man of fine aesthetic susceptibility 
attains to the rest on self, when he sees a good drama presented 
on the stage. The distinction between these two states is that in 
ordinary life the object of taste is related to the individual 
subject as identified with its sensitive aspect, while in the case of 
aesthetic experience, the objectivity is totally lost. The basic 
mental state (Sthayin) which is only subconscious, has no 
objectivity. It is not related to the hero of the drama. It is | 
simply a revival of ‘Vasana’ which has sunk back into its back- | 
ground. The experiencing subject also in aesthetic experience is | 
free from any individuality. | 
Thus the aesthetic experience involves complete elimination | 
of objective consciousness and is characterised by the predomi- 
nance of Vimaría in continuous relation of universalised | 
consciousness which is called Rasand, Carvana, Nirvrti, | | 
Pramātryišrānti, Camatkāra. This Camatkāra is synonymous II 
with ‘Rasa’, ‘Ananda’ and 'Parama Bhoga’. | 
This point of Camatkāra, Abhinava discusses in Pratyabhi- | 
20 jüavivrtivimarsini. There hesays: "Those who are anxious to ļ | 
know more about this may look into the Nātyavedavivrti of i 
mine.” This clearly indicates that according to Abhinavagupta, i 
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Camatkāra is Vimarša i.e. it is the experience at the level of 
Sakti and in poetics also he uses the word in the same sense. 

Bhoga: |n the case of an individual ‘Bhoga’ means the 
experience of pleasure, pain and insentience which are forms of 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively. This is due to the consci- 
ousness of individuality on the part of the individual subject 
technically called Ajitāna or Ignorance. This ignorance consists 
of the forgetfulness of his essential nature viz. his identity with 
the Supreme Lord (Mahešvara). 

The Absolute in the context of *Bhoga' is termed as *Mahe- 
$vara'. Mahešvara is the self-consciousness of all the sentients. 
He is not a totality of individual consciousness. On the other 
hand, he is one unbroken self-consciousness that experiences all 
forms of “This” as reflected in himself and therefore, as shining 
identical with Himself. His experience is “I am This" (Aham 
idam). His experience of *'This" is thus not external to Himself 
but his own manifestation. 

He manifests within himself all multiplicity that is referred 
to as “This”, and, therefore, he is perfect (pürna); because, the 
whole of “This” is within him and shines as indentical with and 
not as external to him. 


Eka eva cidātma svatantryena svātmani yato 
vaisvarūpyam bhāsayati tato Mahešvaro antarnītām 
idantām krtvà para—anunmukha—svātmavišrantirūpa 
vimaršaparipūrņai (P.V.V. Vol. II, 251) 


The process of manifestation is a process of concretisation 
of the universal. And concretisation of the universal means of 
the rise of distinction, differentiation, and limitation. It means 
splitting up of unity into multiplicity, breaking of ‘This’ into 
Thises. When that happens the powers of Mahesvara which are 
of the nature of jfana, kriyā, and maya get delimited and they 
become sattva, rajas and tamas i.e. the three Gunasin the 
individual resulting in Bhoga i.e. experience in the nature of 
pleasure, pain and insentience. In the case of the individual, this 
has always an objective reference. But in the case of Mahesvara, 
the “This’’-ness has no objective reference as such; the subject 
and object being identical there (Esa eva hi Bhogo yat tādātyarh 
bhoktrbhogyayoh). Therfore, the Bhoga in case of Mahešvara is 
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nof of the nature of, individual'S and hence it is termed as 
Parama-Bhoga. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the difference between 
Bhatta Nàyaka and Abhinavagupta. According to Bhaļta 
Nāyaka, the ‘Aesthetic experience is due to the predominance 
of Sattva’. But both for the Saiva and Vedanta, Sattva and other 
Guņas are the products of Māyā. Hence, according to Bhatta 
Nāyaka, the aesthetic experience falls in the field of Māyā; while 
for Abhinava, it is a transcendental experience. It does not 
belong to the field of Māyā. It is free from all gualities (guņas). 
It is the experience of itself by the Universal. It is the resting of 
one aspect of the Absolute on the other. It is consciousness free 
from all external references and resting in its inseparable aspect, 
the self, and as such it is “Ananda”: 

Spanda: The term ‘spanda’ also réfers to the same level of 
Sakti. The Saiva writers consider the ‘Svatantrya Sakti’ of the 
Ultimate from different angles and refer to it by different names 
i.e. it is called ‘chaitanya’ as it has the Power of unifying, 
separating and dealing in various ways with what is within, It'is 
called ‘sphuratta’ or "spanda', in Spanda literature because it 
represents that essential nature of the universal consciousnéss 
which is responsible for its apparent change from the state of 
absolute unity. It is called “‘mahasatta’, because it is the cause of 
all that can be said to exist in any way. Another word which is 
sometimes used is "Parāvāk", because it represents the speech in 
its most subtle form. 


Levels of Experience 

Aesthetic experience, according to Abhinavagupta, belongs 
to the second level of spiritual experience i.e. the level of Sakti, 
Ananda, Vimarša, Spanda. He recognizes, broadly speaking, five 
levels of experience viz: wakeful (jāgrat), dream (svapna), sound 
sleep (susupti), transcendental (turyā) and pure (turyātīta). The 
difference between one stage and another Principally depends 
upon the state of the experiencing subject (pramātā). Of these 
five levels of experience, the first three belong to the individual 
Subject while the last two belong to the universal subject 

Of these the first two i.e Jāgrat and Svapna are well known 
and need no explanation. Incase of Susupti, i.e. sound sleep, 
the experience of the limited subject is of the nature as “I knew 
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nothing, 1 had a good sleep” (sukham ‘aham asvāpsarh, na 
kiūcidavedisam). Abhinava says that the experience referred to | 
in this statement is two-fold; one is the experience of negation 

and there is also the experience of rest or sukha. So the state 

of Susupti indicates two levels of Pramātā, one in which there 

is total negation of knowledge and the other in which there is 
experience of rest i.e. sukha. These two stages of sound sleep 

are termed as apavedya sausupta and savedya sausupta respec- 

tively. 

The difference between ‘Apavedya Sausupta’ and Turyā lies 

in the levels which the subject experiences in these two stages. 

In the Apavedya Sausupta the “1” (aham), i.e. the Self, identifies 

itself with negation (Sanya) and, therefore, does not shine; while 

in Turya, the veil of Tamas disappears and the Self shines in 

the light of Sattva. The distinction depends upon the pre- 
dominance of objectivity in Susupti, but in Turyā, the position is 

reversed i.e. the subjectivity dominates. In Susupti, the āņava 
mala persists while in Turyā it disappears temporarily and 
objectivity is subordinated. 

Turyātīta : In Turyā, the objectivity is subordinated to sub- 
jectivity, for the subject realises its true nature of being eternal, 
perfect and self-luminous but in the case of Turyātīta, he does 
not simply predominate but rises as it were above objectivity. 
Thus Turyātīta is again of two types (1) in which objectivity 
persists in the sub-conscious, and (2) in which there is total 
absence of objectivity. The first is called vyatireka-turyatita and 
the second is called avyatireka-turydtita, The latter is the 
highest stage from which there is no descend. 

Let us now study the process of aesthetic experience and see 
at what level'of experience it appears to rest. 


From sense level to transcendental level 

In the analysis of Aesthetic experience, Abhinavagupta starts 
from sense level. He says that Aesthetic experience begins with 
direct perception of the pleasant objects of sight and hearing. 
These two senses only are Aesthetic senses according to him, for 
drama appeals to the eye and the ear of many at one and the 


same time. 


Dršyarh šravyari ca iti ekavacanena sarvasādhāraņatayā 
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eva yadyogyam/ Tacca spra$yadirüpam na bhavati// 
Drsyašravyayostu bahutarasādhāraņyopaptti 
(Abh. Bhd, 1. 10) 


But he regards the Aesthetic object to be only a medium and 
not the object of Aesthetic experience. Aesthetic experience is 
not merely a mental picture of the object of Aesthetic senses 
related to an empirical subject, who would evaluate it in terms 
of pleasure and pain. A layman may be satisfied with the 
pleasant sensation and may identify Aesthetic experience with it. 
But a real Aesthete will never recognise the object beautiful 
simply because it pleases the senses and does nothing more. By 
Aesthetic experience Abhinava means the experience of Sahrdaya 
gifted with the power of pure Pratibha (adhikārī cātra vimala- 
pratibhānašāli sahrdayah). 

A true Aesthetic object does not simply stimulate the 
Aesthetic senses. lt primarily stimulates the imagination of the 
spectator, of course, through the sense perception. The object 
before the senses of the spectator-is only a broad outline of a 
picture and it is the spectator who completes it in all details by 
his imaginative power. The second level of the Aestetic experi- 
ence, therefore, is imaginative. 

At this level, personality of aesthete changes. He is not 
concerned with what is sensibly presented, but what is imagina- 
tively grasped. At this stage, he is not in this mundane world 
but in a world of his own creation. In this world he meets with 
the dramatic personality which is the focal point of the whole 
There is nothing in it not toapprove. He, therefore, slowly and 
gradually gets identified with it. Thus his personality is substi- 
tuted by that of the focus, and he views everything and reacts to 
the situation exactly as does the hero. 

But the situation in which the hero has to act is emotive. 
Now, as the spectator is identified with the hero, there is identity 
of the emotion also. This constitutes the emotive level in 
Aesthetic experience 

Now an emotion at a high pitch makes the emotively affected 
person completely forget himself. Emotion de-individualises an. 
individual. It frees him from those elements which constitute 
individuality such as place, time etc. It raises him to the level 
of the universal. This is the level of universalisation (sādhāraņī- 
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` karaņa or Südháranibhavana) and may be called the “cathartic” 
level in the sense of *'de-individualisation". At this level the 
emotive experience is completely freed from all objective 
reference as also from spatial and temporal relations which are 
responsible for individuality. The emotive experience at this 
level is nothing but an experience of universalised emotion, 
transformed to something else than the pure emotion, because 
of the harmonious unification of Vibhāva, Anubhāva and Saha- 
cāribhāva with it and accompanied by a definite condition of 
heart and mind of the deindividualised aesthete 
This is the stage of aesthetic experience according to Bhatta 
Nayaka (followed later on by Dhanafijaya) which consists in the 
realisation of the blissful state by the universalised subject 
affected by the universalised basic mental stage and accompanied 
by a corresponding condition of heart. The scope of Rasa Sūtra 
relates to this stage. 

But Abhinavagupta’s conception of the final stage in Aesthetic 
experience does not end here. He has still to say something 
more. In the Abhinava Bharati while dwelling on the Rasa Sūtra 
at one place he mentions his view in clear terms as ‘Asmapmate 
tu sarhvedanam eva ānandaghanam  àsVádyate' (Abh. Bhd. 
p. 269). He holds that aesthetic experience at its highest level is 
the experience of the self itself, as pure and unmixed bliss. He 
names this state as Mahārasa. Regarding the position of Sthāyin 
in it, he maintains tbat it is in the subconscious and it is on the 
basis of this subconscious element that it is divided into various 
types such as Smgára, Karuna, etc.* The function of the drama 
is only to awaken this subconscious element. 

Abhinavagupta admits that there is a stage in the aesthetic 
experience in which the self-experience itself as affected by the 
Sthāyin, but asserts that that is not the final stage. He holds that 
the Aesthetic experience which arises from witnessing a drama or 
reading a good poem is distinct from the experience that we get 
from objective perception of the pleasant object. The reason is 
that the Aesthetic experience is free from all elements of indi- 
viduality. It is an experience in which the Prakāša aspect of thc 
universalised subject is thrown into the background and the 
aspect of Vimarša, Camatkára, Ānanda comes in the front. 

Even in the universalised state, there are two levels of 
Aesthetic experience. There is a level at which the universalised 
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basic mental state is apprehended as it were objectively. This is 
due not to the inference of the basic emotion of the hero but to 
the fact that it is awakened from the:sub-conscious (vāsanā 
sarhskāra) by dramatic presentation. It awakens because the 
aesthete has completely identified himself with the hero. Another 
level is that in which the duality between subject and object 
disappears through the intense introversion and utter disregard 
of the basic state. At this level the basic mental state sinks-back 
into the subconscious. Thus at the final stage, Aesthetic experi- 
ence, according to Abhinava, is that in which there is an ‘experi 
ence of Paramānanda in which even the basic mental state sinks 
into the! subconscious. Thus at the final state, the Aesthetic 
experience belongs to the level of Vyatireka Turyātīta, in which 
as said before, all objectivity merges in the subconscious and the 
subject, the self, shines in its Ananda aspect. 

We thus see that according to Abhinavagupta, the Aesthetic 
experience passes through five stages as shown below: 


Sense level; 
imaginative level; 
emotive level; 
cathartic level; and 
transcendental level 


And in the transcendental level, which begins with the universal 
subject facing the universal object, i.e. the stage of Turyā, it 
advances further, where the object merges into subconscious 
and the self rests itself in the stage of Ananda which is the stage 
of ‘Vyatireka Turyātīta”. 

In Abhinava Bharati, the term ‘Rasa’ has been used in two 
different senses. At the first stage in the transcendental level, 
where the universalised object is realised by  universalised 
subject, Rasa means the ‘object of relish’ (Rasyate iti rasah). 
Here, it is the basic mental stage that is relished and hence it is 
Rasa. In case of the second level where the basic mental stage 
sinks to the subconscious and there is the Ánanda aspect of the 
self consisting of introversion and rest within itself (Niravac- 
chinna-svātmaparāmarša or svātmavišrānti) Rasa mcans thc act 
of relishing (Rasanam rasah). 

Even in the case of the first level, it is not relished in isola- 
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tion. Hence Sri-Sankuka is mistaken when he says that the 
Sthāyin as inferred from Vibhāva etc. is Rasa because of its 
«relishability. Abhinava clearly states that Rasa is different from 
Sthāyin (sthāyivilaksaņo rasah). The difference is due to the fact 
that it is notan isolated Sthāyin, but one harmoniously mixed 
up with Vibhāva etc. in the same manner as the taste of Pānaka 
Rasa (beverage, pleasant drink), is different from the taste ofits 
ingredients. 

Likewise, in the case of Sādhāraņīkaraņa (universalisation of 
subject and object) Abhinava does not find it necessary to assume ~ 
additional functions of Bhāvakatva and Bhojakatva as Bhatļa 
Nāyaka has done. He explains the process of universalisation by 
rational argument based on the epistemic concept of Ābhāsa- 
vāda. According to Ābhāsavāda,. particularity consists in the 
temporal and spatial relations of Abbasa and the Universal 
Ābhāsa is free from such relation. The particularityof Ābhāsa 
is due to the positive attitude of the cognisor. If the cognisor is 
free from such attitude, his cognitive activity will terminate at 
the primary stage and will not proceed to relate the apprehended 
to spatial and temporal relations. Hence the aesthetic object as 
it figures in the consciousness of the aesthete is universal, because 
he approaches it disinterestedly, his attitude being not practical 
but aesthetic. Thus Abhinava is not required to assume additional 
functions like Bhatta Nayaka. He holds that subject and the 
object have no fixed constituents. They differ in each separate 
type of experience. Not only the subject and the object but 
even the reaction of the subject and consequent form of the 
experience are also different. They are not A and practical. 
They are simply Aesthetic. 

The highest level of Aesthetic experience according to 
Abhinavagupta is thus nothing but Ānanda. This concept of 
Rasa recalls to one's mind the Upanisadic statement ‘Raso vai 
sah’ etc. (Taittiriya Upanisad, VI. 2). At this level the Self shines 
in its aspect of Ananda or Vimaría or Sphurattà. Here there 
is no affection of even the basic state in its universality for it is 
also sunk in the subconscious. “This level is recognised as Rasa, 
not because the aesthetic object figures as an affection of the 
self but because it emerges from the state where the self is so 
affected”. (J. Aesthetics, Vol 1) 

We have tried to explain the metaphysical basis of Abhinava- 
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gupta's theory of Aesthetics and also referred where necessary 
to the epistemic technigue of Saiva monism. In the light of this, 
let us now turn to his exposition of the Rasa Sūtra. 


(iii) Abhinavagupta’s Exposition of Rasa Sūtra 

Abhinavagupta declares at the very outset that he is aot 
saying anything new, but is only polishing what has already 
been said by Bharata. He starts his enquiry into Rasa on the 
basis of the experience of the Aesthete, who having the power 
of imagination, is alone the proper person to enjoy pure aes- 
thetic experience (Adhikārī ca atra vimalapratibhar ašālī 
sahrdayah). Such a gifted person is termed Sahrdaya in the 
Sastra. 

Qualities expected of Sahrdaya are put together in the 
following statement in Dhvanyāloka-lēcana by Abhinavagupta : 


Yesārh kāvyašāstrānušīlanavašāt visadibhüte 
manomukure, varnaniyatanmayibhavanayogyata, 
ta eva svahrdayasarhvadabhajah sahrdayāh/ 


i.e. those who have a pure reflective capacity of heart as a 
result of the study into the Kavya as well as Sástra (poetics) and 
hence possess the quality of identifying themselves with what is 
presented, they only are the persons known as Sahrdayas. 

In this definition of Sahrdaya, Abhinavagupta has referred 
to three main qualities by the words *Višadībhute manomukure’, 
*varņanīyatanmayībhavanayogyātā” and ‘svahtdayasarhvada- 
bhajah’. It is necessary to understand the import of these terms. 
The Sahrdaya should possess a clean heart which would be 
able to reflect clearly, as clearly as a mirror, what is presented 
on the stage. Secondly, he must have a capacity to become one 
with the object presented and thirdly, he must himself experi- 
ence the emotion in the poet's heart, which has been brought to 
him (Sahrdaya) through the medium of the play or the poem. 
What is meant by these qualities is explained by Abhinavagupta 
in Tantrāloka. He defines ‘Nirmalatva’ (Purity or cleanliness) in 
the following words: 


Nairmalyam catinibidasajatiyaikasangatih 
Svasminnabhedat bhinnasya daršanaksamataiva ya 
Atyaktasvaprakāšasya nairmalyarh tad Gurüditan 
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Purity consists in the close Proximity of identical elements of a 
thing The idea may be made clear with the help of an example, 
A mirror consists of the ‘atoms of light’ (Rūpa-Paramāņu). 
These atoms are in close Proximity of one another. But when 
the surface of the mirror is covered with particles of dust, it 
cannot reflect our face clearly. Why? because the close proxi- 
mity of the atoms of light is disturbed by the particles of dust 
coming in between. Hence it is not clear. When we remove the 
dust, the close Proximity of the atoms of light is again restored 
and we say that it isa clear mirror. It is much the same case 
with our heart. When we look at a dramatic presentation or 
Teada poem, our mind must be filled completely with the 
emotion presented in the drama. Our mind should not get 
disturbed by rise of any other idea or the ideas which are 
external to the object presented. For example, a pathetic scene 
in the drama will not be appreciated by us if we relate it to a 
similar incident in our individual life. This rise of an individual 
attitude will be treated as Rasavighna (impediment in relish) 
to which we sball refer later on. Another notion of purity is 
given as the capacity of the heart to reflect the object as* being 
One with it, but at the same time not getting affected by the 
Object so as to disturb the orginal purity of the heart, (This is 
the view of his teacher). For example, when we abserve a 
scene presented on the stage or read a poem, we get obsorbed 
in it. Then later on we feel an inner desire to see it actualised 
in our individual life, Thc Purity ofthe heart was there when 
we relished the dramatic scene. But the reflection of the pre- 
sented object disturbed our original purity of the heart to such 
an extent that we felt that the dramatic situation should be 
experienced in our ordinary life also. This clearly shows that the 
aesthetic experience and the experience in the individual's life 
are at different levels, and must be kept apart. 

The second qualification of the Sahrdaya is the capacity to 
become one with the dramatic situation. (varnantyatanmayi- 
bhavanayogyatà). This is possible only when there is the required 
purity of heart in us, Accordingly as the heart of the spectator 
is pure, the presented situation is reflected in his heart. (aste 
hrdayanairmalyātišaye táratamyatah). The Presented situation 
consists of two parts, namely sentient and the insentient. The 
insentient part of the situation is grasped by the spectator, as 
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One grasps the unity in a picture having many details, but the 
sentient aspect of the situation is grasped by the spectator only 
by being merged in the emotion presented. As Abhinava puts it: 


Jadena yah samāvešah sa praticchandakakrtih 
Caitanyena samāvešah tādātmyarh naparam kila. 


This identity with emotion results in Svahrdayasarhvada. 
Sarhvāda means harmony between two similar things. In poetry 
there arises a state of harmony between the emotion of the 
poet and that of the reader or spectator, through the 
medium of the situation presented in a play or a poem. 
Hence the import of the compound ‘svahrdayasathvadabhak’ 
points to the spectator to experience in his own heart the 
emotion which is in harmony with that of the poet 
through the medium of character or situation. (svasrain 
kavihrdayasya sarnvadam bhajate iti). “The experience of the 
poet, that of the character, and that of the spectator are of one 
type." ('Nàyakasya kaveh śrotuh samanonubhavastatah’) as 
stated by Bhatta Tauta. 


We can now put up the qualities of the Sahrdaya together 
as follows: 


1. A Sahrdaya must have an inborn taste for literature. 
This is called rasikatava. 

2. He should possess a capacity to identify himself with 
the situation at the imaginative level. This presupposes 
previous experience of imaginative situation at the 
ordinary level. This naturally also presupposes the 
study of drama and poetry and occasional visit to 
theatre. 

3. He must have the power of visualisation. The language 
of drama or poetry is full of suggestion. The Sahrdaya 
must have the capacity to visualise the situation and 
form an aesthetic image. 

4. He must have a capacity to identify with the focus of 
thesituation. This identification is the result of the 
universalisation of the subject having before him the 
universalised object. This is possible at the cathartic 
level. This stage is the same as that of Zfvarada*3 in 
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Saiva metaphysics, where the universal ‘I’ faces the 
universal ‘This’. Jayaratha in his commentary of 
Alankārasarvasva states that the Alankara Bhavika can 
come from the pen of the poet only when he is in the 
state of ‘Vidyesvaradasa’ and to appreciate it the 
reader also must attain the same state. 

5. He must possess the contemplative habit (Bhavana or 
Carvaņā). This is just like a mystical religious experi- 
ence got through contemplation. In contemplation a 
religious mystic experiences not the idol as presented. 
The image in that state is mostly of the nature of a 
construct of imagination. Though it is subjective, still 
it appears before him as object of his worship. Abhinava 
refers to this state in Abhinava Bhdratt where he says: 


Na hi tatra sindūrādimayo Vasudevah 

iti smaraniyapratipattih Api tu tadupayadvarena 

atisphutibhütasankalpagocaro devataviseso 

dhyāyinārh phalakrt Tadvannataprakriya 
—(Abhinava Bhárati) 


This contemplation on the part of the aesthetic is called 
*Carvana' The word ‘Carvana’ is used in ordinary parlance 
to indicate the chewing of the cud by an animal, for example 
that by a cow (Romantha). In Sastra it is used to indicate the 
calling back of the experience which the aesthete has from an 
aesthetic object but which has sunk in the subconscious as 
vāsanā, Thus carvaņā is of the nature of reflecting over what has 
been so called back to the conscious level (Kāvyarthabhūto yo 
arthah tasya bhāvanā vācyātirekeņa anavaratacarvaņā). 

—(Locana, p. 30) 

When such a Sahrdaya goes toa theatre, he goes with an 
aesthetic attitude. This attitude is different from the practical 
attitude of ordinary life. He does not go there as a matter of 
obligation (Kartavyatābuddhirahitatva). He goes there just to 
live for a short while in the ideal world of beautiful sights and 
sounds. That is why hecan forget his individuality of the 
mundane world as soon as the music starts and his heart 
becomes pure to receive the reflection of the presented and is 
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ready to get identified with whatever oon that is presented 
to him on the stage.* 

And there he is faced with a situation in respect of which the 
elements of time and place, the idea of reality and unreality 
of the presented, and all that consciousness of right, wrong, 
dubious or possible are all inhibited from the intellectual grasp 
of the presented.* 

The object presented for the view of the spectator is a con- 
figuration of the three constituents viz. Vibhāva, Anubhāva, and 
Vyabhicāribhāva, which is meant to suggest the basic 
Sthāyin. The whole object presented cannot be called an illusion 
nor can it be called a real object of ordinary experience. The 
spectator does not seea real historical figure there. But at the 
same time he is not conscious of the real actor in the disguise 
of Rāma. He does not imagine the actor as the historical person 
nor does he take what is presented to be the actor in reality. 
Then whatis it? Theanswer given by aestheticians is that it is 
Alaukika (unworldly). This does not mean that it is supernatural 
or shadowy. It only means that an aesthetic object is such as would 
notallow to be classed with any ofthe types accepted in the 
daily life of the world. It is the object of the aesthetic world and 
as such has aesthetic reality and that too for those who desire to 
live in that world. It is a world of poetic creation and hence the 
constituents of that world are as conceived by the poet. It is for 
this reason that they are not termed even by ordinary names. 
They are Vibhāvas and not Kāraņas. Vibhāva etc. exist so long 
as that poetic world (nàtya) exists. They have no existence in 
the ordinary life. Hence there is Rasa in Natya only and not in 
the ordinary world (Natya eva rasah na tu loke). 

A Sahrdaya enters the theatre with an aesthetic attitude. 
Soon the Sütradhàra comes with his wife and party. He announ- 
ces the play to be staged and introduces a song, dance or music. 
This brings abouta state of self-forgetfulness in the audience. 
The Sūtradhāra retires announcing the entry of the hero or some 
other character. Let us take the introductory scene from 
Kālidāsa's Šākuntalam. After the actress (Nati) has sung a song 
to the Grisma season, the Sūtradhāra remarks “My mind has 
been forcibly carried away by your beautiful song like the King 
Dusyanta by a swift running deer." When we hear this, our 
mind which has'been already transformed by Nati's music is at 
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Once carried away from this ordinary world of ours to the aes- 
thetic world created by Kalidasa, The effect of this scene on the 
audience is obvious. The Sitradhara has prepared us to receive 
what is going to be presented as a work of art: by giving 
tise to the necessary attitude; by making us ready to react to 
the situation which is to be presented; by telling us what is to 
follow and by removing all Possible affections of consciousness 
and thus making our mind as pure and clear as mirror. 

In this way the mind faces the presented object. Now the 
hero appears before us in the midst of an interesting situation. 
On account of his make-up (āhārya abhinaya) etc. the actor’s 
Personality does not come to our view. The actor appears before 
us as a historical person. But we do not recognise him as a man 
ofthe past. Now, we look at ‘nata’ not asa “nata, nor as 
Dusyanta, a person of the past. We look at him as a focal point 
in the situation. Our mind at that time, being affected by the 
beautiful situation, ignores all that is dull and conflicting in 
it. "There is no rose without its thorn. Does it, therefore follow 
that there is no beauty in nature? No. The mind that loves 
natural beauty while appreciating the rose ignores the thorn 
though both are presented Simultaneously”, says Dr. Pandey 
in this context. Likewise, when an aesthetic situation is presented 
before the mind, the mind filled with aesthetic attitude, rejects 
all that is conflicting in the situation. Thus the conflicting ele- 
ments in the presented, the time, the place, the person etc, are 
inhibited and the rest affects the consciousness of the audience. 
This is called universalisation (sādhāraņīkarana) of the object. 

Thus, forgetfulness of the individual self on the subjective 
side and psychological condition of the hero on the objective 
side get united together and bring about a state which is known 
as the stage of identification, technically called Tanmayatā or 
Tādātmya. The state of self-forgetfulness has been already 
brought about by the dramatic preliminaries, the aesthete gets 
himself identified with the hero of the play and because the 
presented object is universalised, the situation affects the mind 
of the audience as it does the hero. This is the stage where the 
aesthetic image starts to develop which graduaily becomes all 
pervasive.* í 

The image gets fully developed when the climax is reached, 
i.e. atthe stage where the basic emotion reaches the highest 


as 
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relishable pitch. The poet, the hero and the spectator have 
similar experience. The objective constituents in it are also 
similar. Hence as we see the dramatic presentation, the purpose, 
the mental and physical attitudes and disposition are inspired 
directly by way ofthe hero and the given also is perceived 
through his eyes. What is presented on the stage is only a 
medium. 

The aesthete gifted with taste, intellectual background and 
power of visualisation arranges and moulds the situation and 
sensations. He unites them with the necessary elements from 
the unconscious and builds up a world of imagination in which 
he lives and has his being. The aesthetic susceptibility is evoked, 
by which the aesthetic image is completed. What follows is the 
emotive effect. 

Then follows the most important aspect of aesthetic ex- 
perience, that of Catharsis. The presented situation with a focus 


and the automatic physica) and mental states is developed into’ 


a spiritual suggestive meaning (Pratiyamanartha) on a higher 
plane. How this happens is explained by Abhinavagupta by 
means of an example from the Sakuntala of Kālidāsa. 

The scene is laid in the precincts ofa holy forest in the 
vicinity of Kanva’s hermitage. The King Dusyanta appears in a 
chariot pursuing a hermitage deer. The deer is running for its 
life from the arrow of the king. It is in very great fear. As such, 
it is represented to be responsible for suggesting the emotion of 
terror through the perceiving king to the spectator. The process 
starts with the intellectual apprehension of the presented. The 
spectator hears the words of the king which are as follows: 


Grīvābhaūgābhirāmarh muhuranupatati syandane 
baddhadrstil 
Pascardhena pravistah sarapatanabhayād bhüyasa 
pürvakayam 
Darbhairardhavalidhaih šramavivrtamukhabhramsibhih 
‘kirnavartma 
Pasyodagraplutatvād viyati bahutararh stokamurvyām 
prayāti.” 


The spectator hears the words. He grasps the meaning of the 
words as a whole through the conventional (Abhidhā) and 
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intentional (tātparya) powers of language. He visualises the 
contents as the effect of fear. The elements of time, place etc. 
are already inhibited. The inhibition of the individual naturally 
follows. He has identified himself emotively with the situation 
and because the situation he has grasped is universal, what he is 
conscious of,is only what may be spoken as terrified (Bhitah). 
The ‘terrified’ presupposes the cause of terror. But there is no 
objective cause for it and hence it is only ‘terror’ (Bhayam) of 
which he is conscious. This terror strikes the heart of the 
spectator. He feels as though it is penetrating him; he visualises 
the terror dancing before his vision, and being thus visualised, 
the suggested content technically called Bhayānaka Rasa 
develops on the super normal plane.* 

From where does this terror come? Abhinava says that it 
does not come from outside. The soul is beginningless and the 
tendencies of love etc. (Vāsana) are innate in it. These ten- 
dencies manifest themselves in such a way as to get clearly 
visualised within, when a Sahrdaya finds himself ina situation 
which pleases his eye and ear. When this happens, suggested 
content (vyangyārtha) of the aesthetic situation emerges. 
Abhinavagupta supports his view by quoting the authority from 
Kālidāsa and also from Yoga Sütras. 

Thus when the cathartic level is reached, the aesthetic 
experience is the same as the experience of the universalised 
object by the universalised subject. The objective aspect at this 
stage is predominating as in the fourth category of Ābhāsavāda 
‘Isvara’. The experience at this level is of the nature of “This 
Iam”. 

Abhinava says that this level can be reached only if there are 
no impediments (Vighna). He has mentioned seven impediments 
in the realisation of Rasa (Rasa-Vighna). They are: 


1. Sambhdvanaviraha—Impossibility of the presented; 

2. Svagataparagatatvaniyamena desakàlavi&egàvesa — 
subjective and objective limitations 
of time and place; 

3. Nijasukhaduhkhadivivasibhava—Influence of personal joys 

` and sorrows; 

4. Pratityupdyavaikalya—tack of clarity to grasp due 

to insufficient stimuli; 


-———— — — — 
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5. Sphutatvabhava—lack of clarity in expression; 
6. Apradhānatā—subordination Of the principal theme; 
7. Sarhšayayoga—lack of obviousness in the presentation; 


These factors cause hindrance in the relish (carvana) arising 
from the aesthetic object. 

The aesthetic level at the highest stage, however, does not 
consist in the Vbjective cognition of Sthāyin. lt consists in the 
experience of the self free from all limitations, as identified 
with the mental state, which has become patent through the rise 
of Vāsanāsamskāra due to the spectator’s identification with the 
focus of the situation. This experience is not emotive. It is just 
like emotion but not ‘emotion’ experienced at the physical level 
because the causes for its rise are not worldly, nor is it like an 
experience of another's emotion by a Yogin; for here in aesthetic 
relish, the object is universalised. The mental state arises due to 
presence of the Vibhāva etc. At this stage, we do not experience 
Sthayin but Rasa which is altogether different from it (sthayi- 
vilaksano Rasah). It lasts only as long as the Vibhāva etc. are 
there before the eyes (vibhavadijivitavadhih). It is for this reason 
that Bharata has not mentioned Sthayin in the Rasa Sūtra just 
to indicate that the basic emotion is not objectively experienced 
At certain places, we find Bharata using the word Sthāyin. All 
such references are only as a matter of propriety (Aucityena 
evamucatye) just to indicate that among all the constituent of 
Rasa, Sthāyin is the principal factor. 

Drama is thē' finest type of poetry, for it leads you directly 
to the aesthetic experience through abhinaya of different types. 
Other forms of poetry have only one means to use, namely that 
of language. Yet according to Abhinava, poetry also can lead to 
aesthetic experience. He says, “Kavyepi nātyāyamāna eva rasa”. 
Even in Kavya, the Rasa is dramatised. As we read a poem, we 
visualise in our mind the dramatic presentation (vakyarthaprati- 
patteranantararh mānasī sāksātkārātmikā pratītirupajāyate). Not 
only from the Sargabandha (Epic poem) but even from muktaka 
(isolated verse), a Sahrdaya can experience an aesthetic relish if 
he has aesthetic susceptibility and power of visualisation.” 

As Bhatta Tauta states the aesthetic experience of the poet, 
the hero and the spectator is of one type. The quality of such 
atype of experience is the same. This is what is known as 
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"hrdayasarváda' or vāsanāsarhvāda”. Sarhvāda means harmony. 
What is felt by the poet is carried through the medium of the 
presented object to the spectator. It is for the reason that the 
presented situation and characters are only a medium and not 
historical incidents or persons that they are called pātra 
(dramatic person or vehicle or medium) and not individuals (ata 
eva pātramityucyate). Therefore. the universalised emotion 
which gives rise to the expression by the poet is seen reflected 
in the heart of the spectator in the stage of universalisation. The 
universalised emotion of the poet is the seed manifesting itself 
into a tree of which the Rasa experienced by the spectator is the 
fruit. Abhinava says: 


"Evam milabijasthantyah kavigato rasah/ 
Tato vrksasthaniyam kavyam/ 
Tatra puspasthaniyah abhinayādivyāpārah/ 
Tatra phalasthānījah sāmājikarasāsvādah/ 
Tena Rasamayam eva vi$vam"/ 
—(Abh. bhā) 


(iv) Šānta Rasa - 

The various Rasas Šrūgāra etc. are particular applications 
Of the Mahārasa concept to different Sthāyi Bhāvas. We need 
not, therefore, enter into their discussion. A few words must be 
said about Santa Rasa, however, as it is a direct corollary of 
Abhinava’s Concept of Rasa. 

Abhinavagupta knows two recessions of Natya Sastra, one 
which recognises eight Rasas only, and the other which recog- 
nises nine Rasas including Santa. Some modern scholars think 
the Santa Rasa section to be an interpolation in the Natya 
Šāstra. Whatever that may be, Abhinava gives recognition to 
Santa both in Poetry and drama and also treats it as the basic 
Rasa. 

The section on Santa Rasa in Abhinava Bharati is very long to 
be summarised here. We may, however, give here some impor- 
tant points about the nature of Santa. 

There are four main aims of human life (Purusarthas) viz. 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. Like Smrti and Itihāsa, 
Literature also presents them through poetry and drama. The 
first three, i.e. Dharma, Artha and Kāma are presented on the 
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stage by turning Rati etc. To be aesthetically relished as Srngara, 
Vīra, etc. Why should it not be possible to present similarly 
the mental state (whatever that may be) responsible for attaining 
Moksa” asks Abhinava to the opponents of Santa. If well 
presented it would arouse the aesthetic relish in such spectators 
who possess aesthetic susceptibility. Hence there is no force in 
saying that Santa Rasa does not exist. 

“What then is the basic mental state (Sthayibhava) of Santa” 
we may ask. To this Abhinava replies: Realisation of the Ulti- 
mate (Tattvajrāna) is the only means for liberation. So that only 
Tattvajnāna has to be presented as the Sthayin of Sinta. The 
realisation of the Ultimate is nothing but the realisation of Atman 
(Ātmajūāna). The world Tattvajfiana therefore, means the self 
itself as pure knowledge and pure bliss, and- free from all 
determinate expressions, such self is the Sthayin of Santa, 

Bhāvas Rati etc. are spoken as Sthayins because they are 
comparatively more stable than the transient Bhavas (Vyabhi- 
cārins) in as much as they affect the self so long as the Vibhāvas 
responsible for their rise persist. But'they cannot stand indepen- 
dently. They are to the Self just what picture is to the canvas. 
The Self as such isthe most permanent of all the Sthāyins and 
relegates all other Sthāyins to the position of Vyabhicārins. The 
permanence of the Ātman is natural and real and not compara- 
tive It is, therefore, not necessary to mention it separately in 
the list of Sthāyi Bhāvas. For nobody includes genius in count- 
ing the parts which are subsumed under it. 

This Sthāyibhāva can be aesthetically appreciable, not in the 
fashion in which Rati etc. are appreciated, but in quite a 
distinct manner. Rati'etc.are relishable even at the empirical 
stage. But so is not the pure Self? Therefore Bharata calls it 
Sama (tranguility) and not Atman. Sama is nota distinct state 
of mind, but the self itself. lt refers to the very nature of the 
self. Hence Tattvajfiana and Sama mean the self itself. That 
‘gama’ is the very nature of the self is made clear by the fact 
thata person who has realised the self through undisturbed 
samādhi, experiences Sama even after the rise from that Samādhi 
in spite of the impurities in the form of mental affections. 

The mental state ‘Nirveda’ which is suggested by some to be 
the Sthāyin of Šānta, may be caused even by such situations as 
poverty etc. and cannot be taken as Laksana (unmistakable mark) 
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of Atmajfiana. Hence Bharata does not mention it as a substi- 
tute of Ātmajūāna like Sama. 

Thus Ātmajūāna is the Sthāyin of Santa, All the Anubhavas 
coupled with Yama and Niyama will form its Anubhāvas, as 
also those which are termed by Bharata as Svabhavabhinaya. 
They are called Svabhāvābhinaya for Santa only is their 
sphere. Vibhavas are grace of God etc. Love for humanity etc. 
form the Vyabhicārins. 

For aman who has realised the true nature of the Self, all 
his efforts are for doing good to others. This is Daya. It is inti- 
mately connected with Santa. Therefore, some term the Santa 
Rasa as Dayāvīra or Dharmavira because of the hero's enthu- 
siasm (utsdha) even to sacrifice his body for others which is a 
Vyabhicari in Santa. Abhinava explains this by the example of 
Jīmūta-vāhana. 

The spectators and readers who are initiated and have devel- 
oped the Sarhskāras that form the seed of such knowledge of 
Ātman do experience the state of sympathetic response (hrdayasa- 
rhvāda). Bharata mentions this by saying ““Mokse capi viráginah" 
(those without passions are interested in Moksa). Abhinava states 
the nature of aesthetic experience of Santa in the following words: 

“Just as the white string whereon the gems of different 
kinds are loosely and thinly stung, shines in and through them, 
so does the pure Self through the basic mental states such as 
Rati, Utsāha, etc. which affect it. The aesthetic’ experience of 
Santa consists in the experiences of the Self as free from the 
entire set of painful experience which are due to the external 
expectations, and therefore is a blissful state of identity with the 
Universal Self. It is the experience of Self in one of the stages on 
the way to perfect self-realisation. Such a state of Self when 
presented either on the stage or in -poetry and therefore uni- 
versalised, is responsible for the arousal of a mental condition 
which brings the transcendental bliss.” 

(K.C. Pande, Indian Aesthetics, p. 249-50). 

Abhinavagupta quotes the Sangraha Karikas regarding Santa 
Rasa as follows: 


Moksadhyatmanimittah 
Tattvajūānārthahetusarnyuktah 
Nihšreyasadharmayutah 
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Santa rase nama vijüeyab 
Svam svam nimittamāarāya 
Santadutpadyate rasah 
Punarnimittāpāye tu 

Santa eve pralīyate 


(Santa Rasa is to be known as that which arises from desire to 
secure liberation of the Self, which leads to the knowledge of 
Truth and is connected with the property of highest bliss. 
Various feelings because of their particular respective causes 
arise from Santa and when these causes disappear they melt back 
into Santa). 

Santa is, thus, the basic Rasa, all other Rasas being only its 
variations due to superimposition of different Sthayibhavas, It is 
interesting to note in this context that Abhinava refers in his 
Abhinava Bharati to certain old manuscripts of the-Natya Sastra 
where Santa Rasa section is found treated first before the Srngara 
Rasa to indicate that it is the ‘prakrti’ of all the Rasas.'? 

This aesthetic universe should never be confused with the 
ordinary world of ours. This mundane world of ours is infested 
with pleasure and pain because of its empirical nature, while 
the aesthetic world has nothing of that type. It arises from Bliss 
(Ananda), it manifests itself in Bliss and it merges in Bliss from 
end to end. Abhinava says: 


Asmanmate tu Anandaghanameva sarhvedanam Asvadyate 
Tatra kā dul khasanka kevalarh tasyaiva 

citratakarane ratisokādī vasanavyaparah 

Tadudbodhane ca abhinayādivyāpārah 

Ata eva Ānandarūpatā sarvarasānām 


—(Abh. Bhà) 


CHAPTER V 


Abhinavagupta's Theory of 
Aesthetics (II) 


(i) Theory of Dhvani 

Ancient scholars have recognised from early times that 
speech is the only medium of externalisation of poetic vision. 
All that we see on the stage is only to make explicit the meaning 
intended by the poet. Bharata says: 


Vaci yatnastu kartavyah 
Nāftyasyaigā tanuh smrtà 
Anganepathyasttvani 

Vakyarthath janayanti hi 


The language can do this because of its suggestive power. It 
is a power that conveys the suggested meaning of speech, the 
meaning which forms the very soul of the poetic vision. This 
meaning as well as the power of language giving rise to that 
meaning are technically called DAvani. 

Poetics and linguistics are the two sciences which deal with 
the problem of meaning. The conventional language which is 
the subject of linguistics is many times not capable of conveying 
the intention of the poet. In such case, the poet takes resort to 
figures of speech (i.e. alarnkāra). The figures of speech are the 
embellishments of the conventional expression by using com- 
parison, contrast, causal relation, hyperbole, metaphor, etc. only 
to suggest to the reader or hearer the meaning intended to be 
conveyed by the poet. Take for example the following verse 
from Rāmāyaņa: 


Akardamamidam tīrtharh 
Bharadvāja nišāmaya/ 

Ramaņīyarh prasannāmbu 
Sajjandnam mano yatha// 
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The sage-poet Vālmīki is going to the river Tamasā for his 
bath along with his pupil Bhardvāja. At one spot he finds the 
river water clear as crystal, without any mud in it, and hence 
very pleasing and calm to look at. He expresses his feeling to 
his pupil saying “Oh Bharadvaja, look at the current which is 
pleasing and calm, without mud, and crystal clear, as is the 
mind of a saintly man.” This comparison between the river 
water and a saintly mind, at once brings forth to our mind the 
good qualities of the gentle heart and on hearing the words “I 
shall take my dip here only’ (Idam evāvagāhisye tamasátirtham 
uttamam). We (readers) simultaneously take a dip in the heart 
of the saintly man. A saintly heart can be clearly read by only 
a Saint like Valmiki, whose mind is so sympathetic to get identi- 
fied with the pleasure or pain of people. It is only in such a 
heart that an injury caused even to a bird and the lament of its 
companion can be found reflected as to give rise toa Māhākāvya 
like Rāmāyaņa. 

The figures of speech are called Alaūkāra, i.e. the ornaments 
of language. The function of an ornament is to bring out hidden 
charms. They are Alaūkāras only if they lead to the suggestive 
sense or else they become mere acrobatics of expression. This 
suggested sense which is of the nature of intention of the poet is 
technically called Dhvani. That this Dhvani is the very soul of 
poetic expression is stated in the famous words of Ānanda- 
vardhana “Kavyasyatma dhvanih.” 

Dhvani is the quintessence of poetry and ‘rasa’ is the 
quintessence of Dhvani. What is Dhvani? Dhvani is an exclu- 
sively poetic feature concerned with exploiting the beauty of 
every element in the medium of language like Alankara, Guna 
and Riti to serve the ultimate artistic end of Rasa. In other 
words, Dhvani is the name of the whole poetic process itself, 
which, for want of a better equivalent in English is usually 
. rendered as “suggestion” (Dr. Krishnamoorty, Dhvanyd xxxi). 


Historical Background of Dhvani Theory: 

Not that the writers on poetics before Anandavardhana had 
no idea of the element known as Dhvani. But they could not 
formulate a cognet theory of Dhvani and base on it the whole 
concept of poetry. Abhinavagupta says that Bhāmaha included 
in Vakrokti, the concept of Dhvani. While writing about the 
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nàfya laksana, Abhinavagupta refers to Bhāmaha's famous 
Kārikā: saisā sarvatra vakroktiranayārtho vibhāvyate and he 
points out that the word *Vibhavyate' here indicates how the 
Kāvyārtha which is of course Rasa, is brought to the stage of 
relish through Vibhāva etc. by vakrokti. Again he showsin 
Dhvanydloké Locana that Bhāmaha and others discussed 
Aucitya (propriety) and Cārutva (charm) of individual words, 
That also is 'based on the suggestive power of words. Thus 
while Bhāmaha included Rasa in "Vakrokti', Vāmana included 
it in Kāntiguņa and Udbhata made the Rasa depend on 
Sanghatanā. Thus the ancient Scholars recognised the existence 
of Rasa as an element in poetry. However, they did not recog- 
nise that Rasa was the principal element on which all other 
elements such as Vakrokti, Guna and Saüghatana depend. The 
first man to put the concept of Dhvani in proper shape was 
Anandavardhana, the author of Dhvanyālokā, on which 
Abhinavagupta has written a commentary called Locana. While 
describing the importance of Dhvanyālokā and Locana, Mahā- 
mahopādhyāya Dr. P.V. Kane, in his History of Poetics 
compared Dhvanydloké to Panini’s Astddhydyi or Badaráyana's 
Vedānta Sūtras and he compared Locana written by Abhinava- 
gupta to Patafjali's Mahābhāsya on Grammar or Sankara- 
Bhasya on Vedanta Sūtras respectively. We have, therefore, to 
say that the theory of Dhvani was formulated for the first time 
in Dhvanyálokà by Anandavardhana, 

Dhvanyáloka consists of *kárikàs' and *vrtti” on them. The 
*vrtti* is written by Ānandavardhana. But there is a difference 
of opinion regarding the authorship of the 'kārikās'. M.M. Dr. 
Kane, Dr. S.K. De, Dr. P.S. Bhattacharya, etc. hold that the 
author of the Kārikās is different from Ānandavardhana, while 
M.M. Kuppusvami, Dr. K.C. Pandey, Dr. Krishnamoorthy and 
others hold that the Kārikās and the Vriti both are from the 
pen of Anandavardhana. Dr. B.R. Ashtikar of Nagpur Univer- 
sity is of the opinion that Ānandavardhana is not the author of 
Kārikās, but the Kārikas do not appear to be composed by any 
particular person. It is guite possible that the floating Kārikas 
of Dhvani were in Vogue among the writers as it appears from 
the commentary of Pratihārendurāja on Udbhata’s Kāvyālarikāra. 
Some of the Dhvani Kārikās quoted and criticised in that 
commentary are not found among the Dhvani Karikas on which 
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Anandavardhana wrote his Vrtti. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that these floating Karikas of Dhvani coming from generation 
to generation by oral tradition were collected by Anandavar- 
dhana who arranged them in proper order and wrote a com- 
mentary on them. Whatever may be the fact, it is certain that 
Ānandavardhana founded the science of poetics on firm and 
logical basis of Dhvani concept in Dhvanyāloka. The most 
critical writer like Panditaraja Jagannatha calls him as the one 
who established on firm footing the theory of poetics (Dhvani- 
krtāmālankārikasaraņivyavasthāpakatvāt). 

It appears from the first Kārikā of Dhvanyālokā that the 
-concept of Dhvani had become a matter of controversy among 
the scholars of poetics at the time of Ānandavardhana. There 
were three opinions prevalent about Dhvani among the oppo- 
nents then: those who denied the vety existence of Dhvani and 
said that Dhvani was only a fancy of its advocates; there were 
others who accepted the existence of Dhvani, but said that it 
could be included in the Laksyartha and Laksaņāšakti; and there 
was a third school who accepted the existence of Dhvani and 
also the Vyaūjanā vyāpāra; but they said that it.was not 
possible (or rather it was impossible) to describe it, and give its 
idea in words, it could only be felt and experienced. 

Ānandavardhana himself meets all these objections and 
establishes the theory of Dhvani (Asti dhvanih), and shows that 
it cannot be included in the Laksaņa and it (vyaūjanā) can also 
be a subject for scientific treatment. Further he says that his 
effort in Dhvanyālokā is to give a scientific account ofit and to 
explain its nature for those having the facully of sahrdayatva. 
In the first chapter, Ānandavardhana erects the structure of the 
Dhvani concept in poetics on the solid foundation of Sphota- 
vada of Vaiyakaraņas. And later on, Abhinavagupta explains 
in detail the strength of that foundation in his Locana by 
quoting profusely the Kārikās from Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari. 
In the second chapter he deals with various types of Dhvani 
(visesa laksana). In the third chapter, he shows how the figures 
of speech, the Gunas and Sanghatanā are dependent on Dhvani, 
and how they have a place in poetry, only if they serve the end 
of Dhvani or Rasa. At the end of the third chapter, he shows, 
how the whole poetry can be divided on the basis of Dhvani 
into three classes: (1) Pradhāna Vyangya Kavya; (2) Gunibhüta 
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Vyangya Kāvya; and (3) Citra Kavya (which'later on were termed 
by Mammata as Uttama Kavya, Madhyama Kavya and Avara 


stop. There were some scholars like Bhattanayaka who even 
Tecognising Rasa as the soul of poetry, were not Prepared to 
accept Vyañjana Vyapara. There were again some Mīmārhsakas 
who tried to show that the *Vyañjana Vyāpāra' was superfluous 


not possible for us to get acquainted with his arguments in 
detail for limitations of Space, we may place herea broad out- 
line of the Dhvani theory as it was shaped by Abhinava in his 
Locana. For doing this, we shall make use of Dhvani Karikas, 
its ‘Aloka’ by Anandavardhana and the ‘Locana’ by Abhinava- 
gupta together as one unit to present an outline of Dhvani 
theory naming it as Abhinavagupta’s theory of Dhvani. 


Dhvani concept summarised: 

Poetry possesses two levels of meaning: direct meaning and 
the suggested meaning. This suggested meaning which appeals 
to an aesthete is really the soul of Poetry. It is named in the 


simile, metaphor, etc. But the Suggested meaning or the pratīya- 
māna is always different from the direct. It can never be stated 
in words and can only be felt or realised by the reader Possessing 
an aesthetic attitude. This meaning is the soul of Poetry.” In the 
writings of the great Poets, suggested meaning has always been 
valued above the direct embellishments, This Suggested meaning 
is always of the nature of Rasa and while the heart of the 
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reader is affected by that meaning, the reader is 
simultaneously impressed by the poetic genius (Pratibhā) 
of the poet? This Pratiyamàna is always different from the 
direct one. It can be grasped only by those who have an 
attitude for aesthetic relish. It cannot be grasped simply 
because one is acquainted either with science of language 
or of reasoning.’ In the writings of Master poets, we find just 
a word or a statement which gives rise to a suggestion like a 
flash. Such a word or expression or statement and the meaning 
suggested by it stand in a relation called Vyaügyavyafijaka- 
bhava (The relation of suggested-sugcestive). In the poems of 
Masters this Vyangyavyafijakabhava operates principally.5 The 
direct meaning of the poem is always subordinated to it. It, 
therefore, works as a medium for suggested sense. The Alaū- 
kāras or embellishraents in such a poem are found to enhance 
the effect of the suggested sense. Thus, the type of poetry in 
which the denotative word and the denoted sense assume 
subordinate position and work as suggestive medium, is termed 
by the experts as Dhvanikavya.* Such a suggested sense may be 
of three types: It may suggest a thought or situation; it may 
suggest some figure of speech; or it may suggest some Rasa 
(including Bhàva). The first two types are ealled Vastu Dhvani 
and Alankara Dhvani respectively. They are suggested, but they 
can also be reduced to a direct statement if one means to do so. 
For example, a young lady says as follows to her husband when 
he decides to take to a long journey for earning money— 


I have greater love for my life rather than for wealth. It is 
for you.to decide whether to go or not. I have told you 
what I feel.? 


Here she suggests that if he takes to a long journey she will die 
of the pangs of separation which she could have said directly 
also if she desired to do so. Take also the following example— 
A lover says to his beloved: 


Just see how the bees are humming; humming they move 
round us. Humming thēy go ahead and come back. Just see 
how they go and come back to and from that lake 
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Here by describing the movements of the bees, the lover sug- 
gests that the autumn is approaching and that the lotuses will 
very soon start blooming. This he could have said directly if he 
wanted to do so. Also see how the poet addressed to his 
beloved: 


How beautiful the filaments look as they assume the form of 
shining rays of your rows of teeth; and also the bees desi- 
rous of honey, as they appear in the costume of locks 
of your hair.” 


In this verse at the stage of direct meaning, the verse contains 
the figure of speech Apahnuti (concealment). The speech, 
however, leads to suggest another Apahnuti, viz. you are a 
lotus creeper (Kamalinī) in the disguise of woman. The poet, if 
he desired, could have directly said so. 

But look at the following words from the Drama Tāpasa- 
vatsarāja: 


Utkampini bhayapariskhalitamsukanta 
Te locane pratidišari vidhure ksipantī 
Krürena dāruņatayā sahasaiva dagdhā 
Dhūmāndhitena dahanena na viksitasi 


When Vatsarāja was informed by his ministers that Vāsavadattā 
` his beloved queen, was burnt to death in the fire caught by 
his palace, the king was shocked. While lamenting for the loss 
of the queen, he says “Oh beloved you must have run hither and 
thither in the palace, not aware in that state of fear, even of the 
breast-cover moving aside. And those two eyes of yours, help- 
lessly moving in all directions. Even in such a state that fire, 
cruel as he was, burnt you to ashes: Surely, he could not see 
you in that state, his sight being blinded by smoke." Here just 
notice the expression ‘te locane'—"'those two eyes of yours”. 
These two words .suggest to the reader a world of various 
experiences that the king had. Those were the two eyes which 
bewitched Udayana and dragged his heart towards her. Those 
were the eyes that carried so many emotional messages to 
Udayana's heart. The eyes that reflected various moods, the eyes 
which captured Udayana when he was in Ujjain. While eloping 
with him, those very eyes indicated the mixture of sadness 
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at separation from her parents, and the joy of inseparable 
company of her lover. Such and/many other moods might have 
been seen by Udayana reflected in those two eyes. And now 
those eyes had become only a matter of memory The eyes 
which were the centre of his joy, were now no more. Such and 
many other shades of feeling arise in the mind the moment we 
hear the words te locane and they directly carry to us the 
intensity of the grief felt by the king. Such a feeling cannot be 
conveyed to our heart simply by describing his state in words 
like “Udayana was much grieved” and the like. 

Thus we find that the suggested meaning is of two types: 
One which can be transformed into the direct sense and the 
other which cannot be so transformed. The first type is termed 
as "Laukika Vyangya”. The second type is called *'Alaukika 
Vyaūgya”. The Laukika Vyangya again may be of two types: that 
which suggests a thought or idea or situation and that sug- 
gesting a figure of speech. This classification of Dhvani can be 
indicated by a chart as follows: 


Vyangy4Grtha or Pratiyamana 


l | 
Laukika Alaukika 
| (Rasādi- Dhvani) 
l | 


avicitra vicitra 


(Vastu-dhvani) (Alaūkāra-dhvani) 


Let us now read the following statement from Locana : 


**Pratīyamānasya tāvad dvau bhedau laukikah 
Kavivyāpāragocarašca iti/ 

Laukikah yah svašabdavācyatārh kadācit sahate 

Sa ca vidhinisedhādyanekaprakāro vastušabdena 
ucyate/ So'pi dvividhah........ 
Alaūkāradhvanih, vastumātrar ca... ` +1 

Yastu svapne'pi na svašabdavācyah 

na laukikavyavahārapatitah, kintu šabdasamarpya- 
manahrdayasamvadasundaravibhavanubhavasamucita 


pragvinivistaraty ādivāsanānurāgasukumārasvasarhvidānanda 
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carvanavyaparavyasaniyarüpah rasah, 
sa kāvyavyāpāraikagocaro rasadhvaniriti/ 7 
Sa ca dhvanireva, sa eva mukhyatayā ātmā iti/ 


This passage from Locana clearly states what we have said 
above. Not only that, it also asserts that out of the three types 
of the suggested senses, it is the Rasadhvani only which in 
reality is the soul of poetry. The other two types namely 
Vastudhvani and Alankaradhvani though treated as principal 
when compared with Vācyārtha are not of the status of Rasa- 
dhvanias they ultimately get themselves merged into it. At 
another place also, Abhinava clearly states this when he says, 
“Rasa eva vastuta ātmā vastvalankaradhvani tu sarvathā rasarh 
prati paryavasyete” (Locana). 

One more thing to note is that in this very sentence 
Abhinava states the process through which the reader of taste 
(Sahrdaya) reaches the level of relish through the reading of the 
Dhvani kāvya. As the reader reads or hears the words of Kāvya, 
he becomes one with the focus of the situation, where the beauti- 
ful Vibhāva etc. appear before his mental eye. Asa result the 
Vāsanāsarhskāra in the form of rati etc. rises in his conscious- 
ness (samvid), the Vibhāva etc. getting properly united with it, 
change it into relishable Rasa resulting in the Carvaņā Vyāpāra. 
This whole process need not be duplicated here as we have 
already explaihed it while dealing with the Rasa theory. This 
happens only through the word power known as Vyaiijanāvyā- 
pāra. The Rasacarvaņā is Alaukika and hence the process in 
which it is relished is also Alaukika and is realised only in the 
writings of great poets. Hence the Vyafijand is called kāvyavyā- 
Pāra. This Rasa cannot be imagined to be the effect of direct 
statements (vācya) even in one's dream. The vācaka fabda 
may refer to the Rasa already relished; it cannot bring it (Rasa) 
to be experienced, as Anandavardhana puts it “svafabdena tu sā 
kevalam anūdyate, na hi tatkrtā”. Hence he advises the Poets 
not to forget that their writings must ultimately lead to the 
relish of Rasa (kavina sarvatha rasaparatantrena bhavitavyam). 

While Abhinavagupta impresses us by his sound logic and 
dialectical skill in raising the theories of Dhvani and Rasa on 
solid foundations, heequally surprises us by bringing to light 
the hidden implications of the various verses quoted by Ánanda- 
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vardhana and at times by himself to illustrate different points in 
discussions. In him, we come across a unigue combination of 
scholarship (Panditya) and literary taste (Vaidagdhya). See, for 
example, his comments on the following verse from Dhvanyāloka: 


Tesam gopavadhūvilāsasuhrdāri 
Radha rahahsaksinam 
Ksemam bhadra Kalindašailatanayātīre latavesmanam 
Vicchinne smaratalpakalpana-mrducchedopayoge’ dhuna 
Te jane jarathibhavanti vigalannilatvisab pallavah 
(How do they do those bower huts, O friend, 
On the bank of river Yamuna? 
Those companions of the sports of cowherdesses 
And those witnesses of Radha’s amours? 
Now that none will pluck them soft 
To turn them into beds of love, 
I am afraid that all those green leaves 
Do lose their greenness and become old) 
(Dr. Krishnamoorty) 


This verse is given in Dhvanyāloka to illustrate. the point 
that though insentient objects happen to be the themes of 
description, the attribution of sentient behaviour to them results 
into Dhvani Kavya (where Rasa is principal element) and do not 
form Rasavad Alamkàra. Notice how Abhinavagupta brings 
out in Locana the implied Rasa as the principal element here. 

These words are uttered by Krsna at far away Dvārakā, 
when he meets a cowherd-friend coming from Vrndàvana. The 
word Tesām suggests that these bower-huts were still fresh in 
his mind for they did serve the cow- herdesses as their love com- 
panions in keeping secrecy, and were witnesses of his love-sports 
with Rādhā. At the sight of the cowherd Krsna was at once 
reminded of the bower-huts on the banks of Yamuna and the 
love-sports The memory of Radha and the situation, works here 
as Ālambana and Uddipana Vibhāva. They sfir his latent emo- 
tion of love (Rati-vasana-samskara). He says to himself, that as 
he was not in Vrndavana now, the green foliage would not be 
plucked for preparing love-beds and hence it must be now with- 
ering away. This suggests his longing for Vrndàvanaas Vyabhi- 
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cārī bhāva, leading the whole verse to suggest love is separation 
(Prosita- Vipralambha). 

His appreciative vision penetrates so deep that it touches the 
very core of the poet's heart. See for example, the Locana on the 
following verse: 


a 


Yā vyāpāravatī rasan rasayiturh kācit kavinam navā | 
Drstiryā parinišcitārtha-visayonmesa ca vaipašcitī 
Te dve apyavalambya Višvamanišari nirvarņayanto vayarh 
Srántà naiva ca labdhamabdhisayana tvadbhaktitulyari 
sukham 

That fresh look of poets 
whose activity succeeds in enjoying sentiments all 
And that learned outlook which proceeds t 
Towards probing the truth of objects verily 
Both the outlooks we have tried to utilise ! 
In figuring out the world so long 
And we have become exhausted in the attempt 
O Lord, reclining on the sea | 
We never obtained in any of these 
Happiness comparable to devotion to thee 

(Dr. Krishnamoorty) 


Anandavardhana gives this verse as an example of inter- 
mingling (Sankara) of the figure paradox (Virodha) with a 
variety of suggestion known as Arthāntara-sarikramita vācya 
(expressed content merged in the unexpressed). 

Abhinava's Locana does not stop with explaining this 
Sankara alone but penetrates deep in the poet’s heart: Vyāpāra- 
vatī... Drsti—suggests that the poetic vision is instantly engag- 
edin presenting the Vibhāvas and making the Sthāyibhāvas fit 
for being aesthetically relished. ‘Kacit’ (wonderous) suggests 
that the vision reveals itself (Unmilayanti) and is quite different 
from the ordinary vision, hence Nava i.e. evernew, revealing the 
world at every instant in varigated forms. ‘Drsti’ therefore, 
suggests ‘Pratibha’. The function of ‘drsti’ isto make objects 
visible. But here it is said to be ever engaged in making the 
Sthayibhavas enjoyable like ‘Sadava’ Rasa. Hence there is 
Virodha-alarhkāra. However, it enriches the beauty of the ever 
new vision (navadrstī). Hence ‘Sankara’ of the Dhvani and 
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Virodha, Then there is another type of vision called ‘Sastra drsti” 
stated here by ‘Drstirya.. . Vaipašcitī. The expression Tedve- 
apyavalambya suggests that the speaker has neither the poetic 
vision nor the scientist’s vision but he has borrowed them from 
the poets and the philosophers to describe the world. The 
expression in the last line suggests that we have not been success- 
ful in our effort, but on the other hand we are exhausted. The 
word Adhi$ayana' suggests that in your Yoganidra you have 
known the true nature of the world. Tvadbhaktitulyam suggests 
that you alone know nature of the highest Self, the essence of 
everything. The import of the line is that we have not obtained 
any joy comparable to joy arising from devotion to you, let 
alone the identical joy. 

The stanza isthe utterance of the poet who began first 
by being a devotee of God and then out of curiosity adopted 
both the paths, that of poets and that of philosophers, and 
ultimately came to realise that the path of devotion alone was 
proper for him to follow as it could give him rest, (Does 
Abhinava here hint at Ānandavardhana's personal experience 
the verse being from his i.e. Anandavardhan’s pen?) 

Atthe end of the comment Abhinava states the essence of 
the verse in the following words: “The happiness which results 
from understanding of both seen and unseen objects which are 
ascertained by the means of valid cognition or even that 
transcendental joy which consists in relishing an aesthetic ex- 
perience to both these, the bliss that comes from finding rest in 
God is far superior and the aesthetic pleasure is only the 
reflection (avabhāsa) of a drop (Viprus) of that mystic bliss.”%# 

The concept of Dhvani as formulated and developed by 
Anandavardhana and logically advocated and finally firmly 
established by Abhinavagupta brought about a complete revolu- 
tion in the field of Indian Poetics. Before the rise of the Dhvani 
theory, the classification of poetry was formal. It was based on 
the outer form of literary works. The literature was divided 
firstly as Dršya and Sravya. Drama was treated as ‘Dréya’ and 
the rest of the poetry as "Sravya'. Then Sravya was divided into 
Gadya and Padya. The Padya was divided as Sargabandha and 
Muktaka This division was only formal. With the establishment 
of Dhvani theory and finally with the concept of Dhvani as the 
soul of poetry, the classification became logical and was based 
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On the Rasa concept. The poetry which had Rasa as the principal 
element, was termed as Dhvani Kāvya, and was treated as the 
best. That in which there was Rasa only playing a subordinate 
part, was named as ‘Gunibhitavyangya Kavya’, This second type 
included the Alankaras having suggestive sense. The remaining 
part of literature in which Rasa or Bhāva was very thinly felt or 
not felt at all and in which the emphasis was only on the 
varieties of expression, was named as Citra Kavya and was 
treated as the lowest class of poetry. This has been made clear 
by Anandavardhana in the third chapter of Dhvanyālokā. 

In this respect there arises a question as to how the third 
form of poetry known as ‘citra kāvya, could be recognised as 
Kávya' at all. This question was answered by Anandavardhana 
by saying that as for him, he was not in favour of recognising 
Citra Kavya as a form of poetry. But he was obliged to recognise 
it because there arose a class of composers of such poetry who 
got the status of being poets. Given this position, he had to 
make room for such writers and their poetry in the general 
scheme of poetics. Here Anandavardhana’s position appears a bit 
compromising (Indological Papers, p. 134). But Abhinavagupta 
clearly states that Citra is not Kavya at all. It has been refer- 
ted in the scheme of poetics just to indicate that it isa type of 
poetry which should be abandoned. (Akavyarh hi tat Heyataya 
Upadišyate). According to him, there are only two types, 
namely ‘Dhvani’ and ‘Gunibhita-vyangya’. 

Secondly, acceptance of Dhvani theory logically established 
the position of Guna, Alankara and Sanghatana in the scheme 
of poetical thinking and also made clear the exact distinction 
between Guna and Alankara and the position of Riti and 
Sanghatana. 

The history of poetics shows an attempt of scholars to 
find out as to what was that element which made the expression 
beautiful; in what did the beauty of poetry rest (kavysobha- 
karadharma). At the time of Dandin and Bhamaha, the beauti- 
fying element was taken to be Alaūkāra. Dandin divides the 
Alaükàra as Sādhāraņa and Asādhāraņa. In the Asadharana 
Alankara he includes Guna. Vàmana led the thought further and 
he analysed Dandin's Asādhāraņa Alankāra i.e. Guna and 
showed that among the Gunas it was the Kānti Guņa that was 
the principal Guna. He included Rasa into Kānti Guna. But 
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Vāmana did not distinguish between Guna and Rīti and 
Udbhata said that Riti was ultimately depending on Sanghatana. 
Udbhata included Rasa in the Alaükara ‘Rasavat’; while 
Vamana included it in Kanti Guna and Rudrata who came after 
Vamana recognised Rasa as Sahaja Guna of poetry.'^ Ananda- 
vardhana in the third. chapter of Dhvanyālokā, considered all 
these various opinions together and came to the conclusion that 
all these scholars had a faint idea of the Dhvani concept, but 
they could not grasp the clear idea of Vyafijanā and Rasa and, 
therefore, could not give a clear picture of the interrelationship 
of all these aspects of poetry. He states it clearly in a Kārikā as: 


Asphuta-sphuritain kavya— 
Tatvametad yathoditam 
Ašaknuvadbhir vyākarturh 
Ritayah sarhpravartitāķ 


So the ultimate position is that Rasa is the soul of which Guņas 
are qualities. The Riti and Sanghaļanā are based on Guņa, the 
guality of Rasa. Guņas do not create Rasa. They are the 
instruments of suggesting Rasa. Thus Riti, Guna and Alankara 
have a place in poetry as suggestive elements of Rasa. Hence 
the position of Riti as finally explained by Abhinavagupta is: 


Tena Mādhuryādayo Guņāh tesām ca samucitavrttyarpane 
yadanyonyamelanaksamatvena panaka iva 
gudamarīcādīnām sanghataripatagamanath dipta— 
lalitamadhyama varnaniyavisayarh tadeva ritirityuktam 
(Abh. Bhā). 


Thus Guna's Mādhurya etc. in relation to the presentation of 
proper Vrtti form themselves into a unified whole (sanghata 
rūpatāgamanam) in what is called Rīti. It is interesting to note 
here that Abhinava, while explaining the nature of Riti, uses 
the analogy of Panakarasa—the analogy which he uses also in 
explaining the concept of Rasa. (Indological Papers, p. 117). 
Thus Abhinava gave a final touch to the theory of Dhvani 
and also a definite shape and position regarding inter-relation- 
ship of the various elements of poetry as a unified whole. 
Abhinava's view of this concept was followed by his successors 
and was carried further in later period by writers on poetics, 
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Only in minor details, perhaps a point here or there, they added 
their own ideas, 

Thirdly, the concept of the poetic faults was logically 
explained and based on the concept of Aucitya (poetic propriety). 
Before the rise of the ‘Dhvani theory the poetic faults were'only 
a matter of enumeration. But with the concept of Vyangya Kavya 
with Rasa as its soul, the theory of poetic faults was thoroughly 
revised. As concisely put by Mammata, the revised position of 
Dosa, Guna and Alankara was: 


Tamarthamavalambante yenginam te Guņāb smrtah 
Angāšritāstvalarnkārā mantavyā katakādivat 
— Kāvya Prakasa 


The relation of Šabdārtha and Rasa is like that of body and 
soul. Rasa is the soul while Sabdartha is the body of poetry. 
The Gunas which are of the nature of Druti, Vikāsa and Vistara 
are directly related to Rasa as its qualities, The Alankaras 
beautify Rasa not directly like qualities, but through the 
medium of Šabdārtha just asan ornament beautifies the soul 
through the medium of body. The faults are those which stand 
as hindrances inthe realisation of Rasa, the general nature of 
Dosa or fault being ‘absence of propriety’ with Rasa. As 
Anandavardhana puts it: "Anaucityádrte nanyat rasabhangasya 
kāraņam”. Abhinavagupta has shown in a verse how the Gunas 
and Dosas are to be treated on their propriety and impro- 
priety in relation to Rasa. After Abhinava, it was Ksemendra 
who wrote an independent work on the Aucityavīcāra and 
explained as to how Guna and Dosa are based on Aucitya. 

Fourthly, Abhinava clearly stated that poetry has its origin 
in the poetic inspitation callea Pratibha. Even though Pratibha 
has been recognised by all the Alankarikas as the root cause of 
poetic production, the concept of Pratibha was for the first time 
made clear and was thoroughly explained by Anandavardhana 
and by Abhinava. That concept will be summarised in an 
independent section later on. 

Fifth and lastly, Abhinava showed how the Vyātījanā 
Vyāpāra the realisation of Rasa, and the whole poetic activity 
is a continuous process from production of poetry to the reali- 
sation of its aesthetic effect. At one end of the activity, there is 
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the poet’s mind filled with aesthetic spirit ready to be expressed 
in words, and at the other end, there is the Sahrdaya who is in 
readiness to relish the aesthetic effect of poem. Abhinava calls it 
Kavi-sahrdayākhyasarasvatītatva i.e, the essence of speech re- 
vealed and realised in the form of Kavisahrdaya as one unit"! for 
both of them require Pratibha. Without Pratibha, poet cannot 
produce, and without Pratibha the reader cannot realise Rasa. 


(ii) Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of Music 

Abhinavagupta has been mentioned by Šārhgadeva, the 
author of Sarigīta- Ratnākara, as a great authority on Music. 
Madhurāja Yogin depicts him in the Dhyānašlokas as playing on 
the Nādavīņā and giving instructions in music to bis disciples. 
It is, therefore, necessary to write a few words regarding what he 
says about the art of music, as we are dealing- with his Aesthe- 
tic thought. As a matter of fact I am not competent enough to 
write about Abhinava's contribution to Music as I am totally 
ignorant of that Art. However, I may be able to acquaint the 
reader with a few philosophical points about music on the basis 
of some references to it found in' Tantrāloka. 

The music is concerned with sound, both articulate and 
inarticulate. Abhinava writes about both of them on the basis of 
what ‘Saivagamas’ say about the ultimate source of sound. The 
Šaiva philosophy says that the entire universe is related to the 
Ultimate in the same way as the external object is reflected in 
the mirror. The Ultimate is unity in multiplicity. It is an 
insoluble unity of Prakasa (light of consciousness) and Vimarša 
or Svātantryašakti. The universe is broadly divisible into two viz. 
(i) Vacya, and (ii) Vācaka. The expressive sound is Vàcaka and 
that which the sound stands for is Vācya. The Vācyaand Vācaka 
stand in an indivisible relation (vācya-vācaka sarnbandha). 
The Vācya is essentially of the nature of Prakāša and Vācaka is 
of the nature of Vimarša. 

We have seen while discussing about aesthetic experience 
that when the motive is purely aesthetic, i. e. when the subject 
is free from individuality, the objects are reflected in the uni- 
versalised soul just to produce a stir in it and bring to predo- 
minance its Ananda aspect which becomes a matter of relish. 
This is exactly what happens when an aesthete hears the sweet 
music. Even in ordinary life when a sweet note of a song falls 
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On our ear, Or Our skin experiences a touch of sandalpaste, etc. 
and we get identified for a moment with that experience, our 
heart feels a stir. That stir is due to the rise of Ānandašakti. It 
is because of the experience of this stir of Ānandašakti that the 
subject is saidto be a man of taste. As stated by Abhinavagupta: 


Tathā hi madhure gīte 

Sparše vā candanādike 

Mādhyasthyavigame yāsau 

hrdaye spandamānatā 

Anandagaktih saivoktā yatah sahrdayo janah (T.A. 11. 200). 


The aesthetic experience from music is the experience of bliss 
(Ananda) at the transcendental level. 

In the case of Vācyavācakabhāva, the Prakāša dominates in 
the case of Vacya while Vimarša dominates in the case of 
Vācaka. As manifestor of letters, the Vimaršašakti is 
termed as ‘Para Vak’ (citih pratyavamaršātmā Para Vāk svara- 
soditā). This Para Vāk which is the same as Vimarša, is termed 
as ‘Para Nada’ in the context of music. 

The Para Vàk or Para Nada is in the state of identity with 
Prakāša or consciousness. When it manifests itself, it does so in 
three successive stages, called Pašyantī, Madhyamā and Vai- 
khari in succession. In the gross sound, we find the unity of all 
these three stages. 

The Para Vak (or Para Nada) is in the perfect identity with 
the expressible idea (or expressible sound). In the stage of 
manifestation, there is a gradual rise of distinction. In the first 
step of modification, the distinction is very subtle, so that there 
is faint awareness of the sound as distinct from idea. This stage 
is called Pašyantī. In the next step, there is simply mental 
awareness of the distinction. It is called Madhyamā for it is a step 
standing between Pasyantī and Vaikhari (gross sound). In the 
third step, the physical distinction of sound from the idea or 
thought becomes clear, because the sound is physical as produced 
through the speech organs in the body. It is called Vaikhari. be- 
cause gross sound is generated fromthe body (vikhire sarire 
bhava vaikhari). This concept of the three stages in manifesta- 
tion of Parā Vāk applies both to the origin of basic speech as 
well as music. 
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Now the musical sound is inarticulate in so far as it is not 
related to idea or thought. Though produced by passing of air 
through different spots in the organ of articulation, the musical 
notes are treated as inarticulate, for they do not involve clear 
pronunciation of letters. The beauty of musical sweetness of 
ālāpā (extension of notes) depends upon the absence of the 
division of sound by letters. 

Each of the stages viz. Pašyantī, Madhyamā and Vaikharī 
in case of music has three forms. The musical note is either 
gross (Sthūla), subtle (Sūksma) or transcendental (Para). The 

musical notes in their extension i.e. ‘Alapa’ are of the form of 
Sthūlā Pašyantī.'? 

The notes are sweet because they are not articulate, for it is 
the articulation that produces division.'* Hence it is clear that 
musical notes are in close relation with "Para Nada’ as they 
belong to Pašyantī stage. Hence the concentration on musical 
notes raises the hearer to'the transcendental level. At this level 
the experience is that of Para Nada. It is for this reason that 
music is termed as Nadabrahma. ‘We have already seen in the 
context of Rasa that Vimarša, Ananda and Para Vāk are the 
aspects of the Ultimate. The stage of Para Nāda is the same 
stage as Para Vak. Hence experience of bliss at the stage of 
Para Nada is that of Vyatireka Turyātīta. 

The musical notes coming from the source are Sthūla 
Pašyantī while the notes coming from the musical instrument 
are Sthūli Madhyamā.'* 

The subtle (Süksma) form of Pa$yanti and Madhyamà be- 
long to the psychological process involved in the production of 
musical notes. They belong to the Iccha stage of the Cit (i.e. 
cidānanda iechā jūāna kriyā) as explained by the Šaiva. But the 
musical notes in their transcendental form are all in the state of 
unity with Šiva. 

The artistic beauty ofa piece of artis essentially the har- 
monious unity of the contents of that piece of art. Avibhagai- 
karüpatvam Mādhuryam as Abhinava put it. In drama and 
poetry it is the harmonious unity of Vibhava, Anubhāva, 
Vyabhicāribhāva and the suggested Sthayin. In the vocal and 
instrumental music, it is the harmonious unity of the notes 
produced by human organs of speech and the musical instru- 
ment that makes the music beautiful. The power of music to 
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attract the human heart springs from this unity as also the 
power of poetry lies in the Sathyoga of the contents of poetry. 
The Vimarša Sakti manifesting itself through the music is called 
Para Nada while the same manifesting through poetry is called 
Parā Vāk or Parā Vani. 

Abhinavagupta has pointed out the four Stages which the 
creative power of the Poet passes through, in the four couplets, 
each one standing as the closing verse of each of the four 
chapters of the Dhvanydloka-Locana respectively. Taken 
together, they read as follows: 


Yadunmīlanašaktyaiva višvamunmilati ksanāt 
Svdtmayatanavisrantarh vande tam pratibharh param! 


Prājyarh prollasamatrarh sat bhedenāsūtryate yayā 
Vandebhinavaguptoharh pasyantim tamidam jagat? 


Āsūtritānām bhedānām Sputatapattidayinim 
Trilocanapriyām vande madhyamārh paramesvarim? 


Sphutīkrtārthavaicitryabahihprasaradāyinīm 
Turyām šaktimaharh vande pratyaksārthanidaršinīm? 


them (Pasyanti) as one whole called world, (3) I bow down to 
that beloved of Siva i.e. Sakti (Madhyama) who brings to clarity 
the different forms which have been woven together to make 
one whole; and (4) I bow down to that fourth stage of Pratibha 
which after the various forms have been beautified shows them 
forth in the outer world, as different from herself (Vaikhari), 
These four Verses -point to the four Stages in the poetic 
creation. The poet appears to move along with us in this 
ordinary world of Ours, experiencing with us the joys and 
Sorrows of the worldly life. But because he possesses a pure 
heart i.e. the mind unaffected by individual considerations of a 
worldly man, he is in a Position to receive the worldly affec- 
tions in an un-individualised state. Therefore, those worldly 
experiences also appear to him as in pure state (Sādhārani- 
bhavana) and they rest in his mind in the form of Sarhskāras, 
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This state of the poet's mind is transcendental. The impressions 
of worldly experiences of this stage lie in rest unstirred and 
become one with his personality. 

When he desires to look at them from this transcendental 
stage, that part of his personality which he desires to look at, 
becomes the object of his perception. His personality (ahantā) 
becomes the object of his perception (idantā). Thus the poet's 
personality has two aspects; namely (i) that which is restful in 
the universalised subject and the other (ii) when the same 
becomes the object of his perception. Thus the Para Vāk, or 
Para Pratibha as it is called in the above verse |, which was 
not different from the Self, has now become the object. It should 
be remembered that, at this stage, the perceiver and the 
perceived are the same factually, but conceived as two 
viz. subject and object. What had rested in him as his own 
self. now moves before him as his object of- perception. 
The Pratibhā at the stage of rest in oneself is named as Parā 
Vāk and the same Pratibhā viewing her own Self as an 
object is termed as ‘Pagyanti’. As this i.e. viewing itself as an 
object goes on, various distinctions or the elements, which are 
parts of the whole, become clear to her. This is the level of 
“Madhyama’. It should, however, be remembered that even at 
this stage, the subject and object are on the same plane 
(samānādhikaraņa) even though the subject views the object as 
different from itself. But at the fourth stage i.e. ‘Vaikhari’, tne 
speech (Vàk) comes out in the form of gross word and is heard 
by others as one separate from the subject. 

Thus the power which is termed as Para Nāda in the 
context of music is termed as Parā Vāk in the context of 
speech. Abhinavagupta terms the same power as Pratibhā in the 
context of poetic creation. We many times hear such state- 
ments as Prajāā navanavonmesašālinī pratibhà matā’, ‘Pratibha 
pūrvajanmopārjitah sarhskārah kašcit”, etc. To grasp the import 
of these and similar statements, it will be proper for us to go 
deeper in the subject of Pratibha. Let us then turn to that 


topic. 


(iii) Pratibhā 
Abhinava has referred to the topic of Pratibhā in various 
contexts, such as mystic, religious, metaphysical and aesthetic, 
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The discussion appears at various places in the Tantrāloka and 
Pratyabhijhāvimaršinī. We shall deal with the metaphysical 
aspect of Pratibha first on which is based the aesthetic aspect, 
We shall mainly notice it from the point of view of Pratya- 
bhijña. 

To start, it will be well for us to recall certain impor- 
tant points in monistic Šaivism which we have read in the 
third chapter. The monistic Saiva admits the all-inclusive 
consciousness which he calls Mahesvara. Mahe$vara is free to 
unite or separate various cognitions at will (svātantryašakti) 
which is characterised by his three powers of perception (jūāna), 
remembrance (smrti) and differentiation (apohana). These 
Powers rest in the universal consciousness. They have their 
being as one with the universal consciousness which is free to 
make use of them at will, separately or jointly, or to merge 
them in itself, so that they lie in identity with him. 

The consciousness of objectivity is an undeniable fact, 
whether it (the objectivity) is related to perceptual, or remem- 
bered or an imagined object. What is this consciousness of 
objectivity? It has two elements in it: (1) there is a means of 
knowledge (pramāna) which is really an extrovert light of 
consciousness called Buddhi or Citta; (2) then there is its 
affection i.e. the reflection of the external object in case of 
Pratyaksa, or reflection of the internal object in case of memory 
or imagination. This consciousness of objectivity is technically 
called Pratibha. 

This consciousness of objectivity has no independent being. 
It is the introvert light of consciousness on which it depends. 
This introvert light of Consciousness meets the extrovert light 
in Buddhi and controls it (extrovert light). The. introvert light, 
which is the controlling one, is the light of Mahešvara who has 
a free mind (citih svatantrā) that manifests the entire objectivity 
including dream and imagination. This is the imaginative mind 
of the poet which pictures configuration of the elements which 
are presented in a poem. He has also a free will for he is said 
to manifest the universe like that of a Yogin 

The word ‘Pratibha’ comes from the (Prati--bhà). The root 
bha means to shine, but 'Pratibhà' means ‘to shine to’. The 
indeclinable Prati is here in the sense of 'Laksaņa” (indicative 
mark or effect) and the word ‘Pratibha’ which means pratibhāti 
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indicates that the object shines to the subject and has not the 
independent light of its own, Its light is there as related to the 
light of the poet’s free mind. This is supported by a statement 
from Kathopanisad also which is : 


“Tameva bhāntam anubhāti sarvam 
Tasya bhāsā sarvamidarm vibhāti”” 


This whole objective world shines only as related to the 
Brahman. lt shines by His (Brahman’s) light. The word used 
here is anubhati instead of 'pratibhāti'. The indeclinables ‘anu’ . 
and ‘prati’ stand here in the sense of “Laksana” (indicative mark 
or effect) as mentioned by Panini.’® So according to Upanisad 
also the objectivity does not shine independently and that its 
shining rests on the shining of ‘Atma’ or ‘Brahman’ or Reality. 

At this point, a question crops up. Reality is one. Where- 
from does the plurality that shincs in the temporal and spatial 
relation come? The reply of Pratyabhijūā is that it is the freedom 
or Svātantryašakti of Mahešvara or Atman with whom it is 
identical according to the maxim Sakti-Saktimatorabhedah that 
manifests the innumerable varieties of object, which differ in 
form and action and, therefore, appear in a temporal or spatial 
order as separate from himself. Pratibha, therefore, is extrovert 
light of consciousness affected by variety of objects in a 
temporal or spatial order in the same way as the mirror is 
affected by the object reflected in it. 

Now Pratibha in its manifested form appears to have 
temporal or spatial succession (krama), but in itself it is without 
any succession (akrama). Again the consciousness of the 
objectivity presupposes the mental activities of organising the 
sensations into a whole to distinguish them from one another 
and to relate these wholes to one another to form a bigger 
whole which figures before the mind`s eye. These are the func- 
tions of the introvert aspect of mind, called as *pramātā” ie. 
the subject. This mind is free (svatantrah karta) and in itself it 
is pure subjective consciousness free from all limitations of 
time, space etc. To such a subject, the entire objectivity shines 
and to it is necessarily related 

Abhinava says that ‘Pratibha’ as a consciousness of objecti- 
vity is a fact of every body's experience. But the introvert light 
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of consciousness in relation to which Pratibha is ‘Prati-bha 
generally not taken into account while speaking on ‘Pratibha’. 
The reason is that the speakers are ignorant of that. The purpose 
of discussion of Pratibha in Pratyabhijāā is primarily to “draw 
attention of the subjective basis of objective consciousness. 
Now, if we take Pratibha not in isolation from pure subjecti- 
vity, i.e. the introvert light of consciousness on which it depends 
and rests as identical with it, and if we remember that the objecti- 
ve consciousness cannot be without selection, organising and 
differentiating sense data, and that the external objectivity is 
nothing but the thought of universal mind and also that the 
individual mind is essentially the universal, then Pratibha is in 
reality Mahe$vara, as Utpalācārya says in Pratyabhijūākārikā: 


Yā caisà pratibha tattatpadārthakramarūsitā 
Akramanantacidripah pramātā sa Mahe$varah 


According. to Pratyabhijfia, Ultimate reality is both-transcen- 
dental and immanent. In its transcendental (visvottirna) aspect it 
is termed ‘Anuttara’. In its immanent (vi$vamaya) aspect, it is 
Mahesvara from the metaphysical point of view. It holds that 
the experience which the individual has, is really the experience 
of the Universal and that pratibhà is the same as Sadvidyā in 
grasping the reality as it is i.e as non-different from the Self. 

In the discussion of the metaphysical aspect of the ‘pratibha’, 
we have referred to the Svātantryašakti (free mind) of 
Mahešvara. In the aesthetic concept, it isthe free mind of the 
poet, as stated by Anandavardhana in the following verse as: 


Apāre kāvyasarhsāre kavirekah prajāpatih 
Yathāsmai rocate višvam tathedam parivartate 


The Prajāpati creates this world of ours. The poet also 
creates his own world for us. For the creation of an effect, we 
require material from which a thing is to be created and also an 
instrument for creating it. For example: even though we have 
the necessary skill to create an earthen pot, we cannot do it 
unless we have clay (material cause) and the potter's wheel 
(efficient cause). Even the Prajāpati, i.e. Brahmadeva who has 
created the world requires for creation of the world the material 
cause in the form of atoms and the effects of karma as the 
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efficient cause. But look at the creation of the poet. He requires 
nothing else than his own capacity to create the poetic world. 
Such is the unique nature of the creative power of the poet that 
he manifests his world on the substratum of his own will. As 
Ksemaraja states in  Pratyabhijüahrdaya: "'Citih svatantrā 
višvasiddhihetuh Svecchayā svabhittau visvimunmilayati.” In short, 
the poet manifests himself in the form of the poetic world. He 
is not dependent upon any other thing except his own poetic 
genius. This independence (svatantrya) of his willpower is term- 
ed as Pratibha in the context ol the poetic world. 

In the context of poetic creation, the word used is ‘Pratibha’ 
in the context of Mahešvara manifesting himself the word used 
in Para Pratibha. This metaphysical concept of ‘Para’ (i.e. Para 
Vak, Para Sakti) as ‘Pratibha’ seems to have been the origin of 
poetic concept of Pratibha (poetic genius). The Kavi Pratibha 
holds within itself all the poetic ideas. Para Pratibha holds within 
itself an endless variety of the objects of manifestation. The 
Kavi Pratibha has a capacity to build up by imagination the con- 
structs that are entirely new; the Para Pratibha is recognised to 
be able to manifest the universe every time in new form. Both 
the poet and Mahešvara manifest their respective worlds accord- 
ing to their own will. While Anandavardhana says, “ Yathāsmai 
rocate višvam tathedam parivartate” Ksemarāja, a Šaiva monist 
says, “Sd svecchayā svabhittau visvacitrem unmilayati Abhinava- 
gupta defines Para Pratibha as: 


Ananyápeksità casya vi$vatmatvarh prati prabhoh 
Tam Parām pratibhām devīrh sangirante hyanuttamām 


As a matter of fact, the discussions in the Tantrāloka are meant 
for the rise of this power of Pratibhā in.the aspirant. (Tatah 
prātibhasamvittyai Sàstram asmatkrtam tvidam— Abhinava). 
Abhinava's concept of Pratibha from the aesthetic point of 
view is tased on the metaphysical aspect of it. Abhinava calls 
the poetic Pratibha as Naranavollek hašālinī projūā. This power 
of new creation arises at the level of Sakri as Jayaratha points 
out while commenting on Tantrāloka X. 143. In his comment- 
ary on the ‘Bhavika’ and 'Süksma' Ālankāras in Ruyyaka's 
Alankārasarvasva, Jayaratha says that these figures are based on 
vyarigyavyanjakabhāva and they come out from the poets pen 
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when he is at the stage of Vidyešvara which is the same as 
Sadvidyā. Secondly. we have seen that metaphysical Pratibha 
is the product of *'Svātantrya Sakti”. Abhinava also refers to 
poetic freedom in a verse (See infra, p. 40). These two points 
show as to how his aesthetic concept of Pratibha is in keeping 
with his metaphysical conception. 

Abhinava has not discussed at one place his aesthetic 
concept of Pratibha as he does its metaphysical aspect. He has 
explained it at different places in his Locana on Dhvanyālokā, 
and Abhinava Bhārati. Then again he refers to Bhatta Tauta, 
his teacher of Nātyašāstra, on the subject of Pratibhā. We get 
an idea of Abhinava's concept of Pratibhā from the aesthetic 
point of view by collecting all these statements together. It can 
be summarised as follows.'* 

Pratibhā according to Ānandavardhana is that power which 
produces a poetic work throbbing with the suggestive meaning. 
It is on account of this power that the poet is recognised as a 
great poet (Mahakavi). Pratibha is necessary not only for the 
Poet to produce a poetical work, but it is equally necessary for 
the aesthete also to grasp the suggested meaning of the poem, 
It is possible only for the man gifted with Pratibha to visualise 
the suggested meaning. Pratibha is not simply a matter of in- 
ference but direct experience. It is the subjective experience, got 
by forgetting one’s individuality and entering into what is 
presented by the poet; the situation which is not to be perceived 
objectively. Abhinava following Bhattanayaka, compares this ex- 
perience with cow's milk which flows from the udder on account 
of her affection for the calf Pratibha in a poet is that type of 
inspired capacity (buddhi) which produces flawless and beautiful 
new aesthetic situations which can be grasped by the aesthete 
not by his reasoning power but only by getting merged into it 
through identification with the focus of situation. Hence the 
experience of the power of poetic production is secured by the 
aesthete not by inference but by experiencing in himself what 
is directly presented 

Pratibha is a poetic power which is responsible for producing 
poetry. It isalsoa power of imagination which is capable of 
building new beautiful constructs. 

It is the faculty which produces new aesthetic configurations 
that would give rise to the aesthetic experience. 1t manifests itself 
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in innumerable forms giving rise to a variety of suggested 
meanings in the presentation even of familiar themes. lt intro- 
duces new suggestions in old themes and makes them new just 
asthe same old trees take new charm with luscious foliage 
under the influence of spring. 

It is pertinent in this context to dwell a little on Abhinava- 
gupta's concept of Pratibha and its functioning mode. Pratibha, 
he says, is such a capacity of intellect as can visualise new con- 

structs (Apürvavastu nirmaņaksamā prajūā). The presence of such 
a vision is felt in production of a Kavya brimming with beauty 
under the spell of blissful aesthetic spirit (Rasāvešya Vaivašya 
sundara kāvya nirmanaksamatvam). The poetic vision is in no 
way like an oridinary vision. It is constantly engaged in present- 
ing Vibhāvas etc. through proper descriptions and ends in 
sentence structure (Sanghatanā) which results in suggesting such 
a mental state as is aesthetically relished by a reader of 
sympathetic heart. The vision instantly flashes in such readers 
heart (and does not remain a matter of inference). It is because 
of the gift of such a creative faculty that the poet can rise to the 
status of Mahākavi. 

The functioning of Pratibha has its start at the blissful state 
ofthe poet's mind (Rasāveša) and realises its completion in 
filling the reader's heart with the same kind of bliss (Rasāsvāda). 
Rasa is thus, the first and foremost aesthetic canon. At poet's 
end the Pratibha functions as creative faculty; at reader's end it 
functions as appreciative taste. These two ends meet to form a 
complete whole through the life like Varnana (presentation) 
termed as Kāvya. 

We have dealt with the metaphysical and aesthetic concept 
of Pratibhā somewhat extensively. However, the study of the 
concept does not end here. Abhinava deals also with the 
religious and mystic concept of it. Our discussion on Pratibhā 
will not be complete unless we refer to them also. 

From the mystical point of view, Pratibhā is a spiritual 
power which makes its possessor rest on Siva, the *Highest 
Light' and enables him to realise the entire objectivity to be 
nothing other than Siva. This Pratibhā (mystic) may be dim in 
the beginning in some cases. But it becomes bright by instruction 
and initiation from the teacher, performance of ritual; perfor- 
mance of Yoga etc. These things make the Pratibha grow bright 
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just as a puff removes ashes from over the cinders and makes 
them shine brightly or just as water and manure bring about the 
full development of the seed into a full grown tree.” 

Pratibha in religious context is identical with Svātan- 
tryašakti. lt manifests itself in the form of twelve goddesses 
which are treated to be objects of worship in the Krama system 
and also other forms of goddesses recognised by other systems 
tobe worshipped for realisation of different Purposes. These 
religious practices bring about manifestation of Pratibha known 
as Samsiddhika-jüüna. |t removes the impurity called Máyiya 
mala. 

Bhartrhari also writes some verses about Pratibhā in Vākya- 
padiya. According to him, Pratibha takes different forms at 
different levels. In the case of living beings including cattle and 
birds, it takes the form of instinctive behaviour. At the human 
level, it appears in the form of the direct grasp of language 
meaning (Vākyārtha). It also takes the form of inner voice of 
conscience in advanced individuals. In all these cases it is the 
same Sakti that works at different Stages of the development of 
life and helps a person to reach the goal of realisation of Sakti. 
From the stage of instinct to the Siva stage of mystic experience 
Pratibha helps the man to enter into higher and higher planes, 
In this path, the poetic, Pratibha has its own place. It helps the 
man to relish the same Rasa for which Yogins take to hard. 
penance, while the poet as well as the reader relishes it without 
going through the hardships of penance. As Abhinavagupta puts 
it in Locana: 


“Vagdhenurdugdha ekam hi rasam yad bālatrsņyā/ 
Tena nāsya samaļ sa syat duhyate yogibhirhi yah// 
(Quotation from Bhatta Nayaka) 


° 
The Marathi Saint poet Jūānešvara also presents the same 
thought in a beautiful expression as under: 


“Taisa manáca maru na karitā/ 

Ani indriyām dukkha na detā/ 

Yetha moksa ase āyitā/ 

Šravaņācimājī// (Jitānešvarī: 4-223) 


| 
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(Without putting any curb on the mind, and without putting 
organs to pain, here (in poetry) you relish the bliss of Moksa, 
readymade, simply by giving an audience). 

Pratibha raises an individual from the level of individuality 
to the state of Sad-vidyā. In that state he is known as 
Šaktitattva. If the person does not descend from that level of 
Sad-vidyā (Sakti) he is liberated and becomes Šiva. To quote 
Abhinava: ¿ 


Sa eva pratibhayuktah saktitattvarn nigadyate 
Tatpātāvešato muktah Siva eva bhavārņavāt 
—(T A. Ah XIII. 118) 


CHAPTER VI 


Abhinavagupta's Influence on 
Later Writers 


A writer of the status of Abhinavagupta was bound to 
influence contemporary society and also to be a source of 
inspiration to those who came after him in the field. We have 
seen in the first chapter that Abhinava by his penance and 
scholarship had impressed the scholars of the different Saiva 
sects of that time so much that he was accepted by everyone 
as the Acarya of all the Saiva sects. His disciples and students 
took inspiration from him to write in the field of philosophy, 
Tantra and poetics and make his thoughts more explicit by 
writing commentaries on his works, as well as by making their 
own contributions. For getting a broad idea of the attempts of 
his pupils and the writers that followed, we divide this chapter 
into two parts: 


(A) those who were influenced by him in the field of 
Philosophy and Tantra, and 

(B) those who were influenced by him in the field of music 
and poetics. 


(A) Later writers influenced by Abhinavagupta in the field of 
Philosophy and Tantra: 

1. Ksemarāja : Among the writers influenced by Abhinava- 
gupta Ksemaraja comes first in chronological order. He was a 
. direct disciple of Abhinavagupta. He has been mentioned in 
the Dhyānašlokas written by Madhuraja Yogin, as sitting at the 
feet of Abhinava along with other pupils and taking down on 
paper every word that Abhinava spoke. Abhinava also mentions 
him as one of those pupils at whose request he was inspired 
to write Tantrāloka. Ksemaraja was perhaps Abhinava's cousin 
also.‘ According to Dr. Pandey’s surmise, Ksemaraja was the 
son of Vamanagupta, the uncle and one of the teachers of 
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Abhinava. Ksemaraja calls himself as Pādapadmopajīvin of 
Abhinavagupta suggesting that he was in constant service of 
Abhinava. Being Abhinava’s pupil, he was a younger contem- 
porary of Abhinava and we can safely place him in the first and 
the second quarters of the 11th century A.D. 

Dr. Pandey has noted 16 works written by Ksemarāja of 
which Pratyabhijiáhrdaya is most popular even today as the 
best and authentic primer of Pratyabhijüà philosophy. It 
consists of the 'sütras' and his own ‘vrtti? on them. His 
'Svacchandodyota' and ‘Netrodyota’ are commentaries on 
„Svacchandatantra and Netratantra respectively. Another work 
of his is Spandanirnaya which is his commentary of the 
famous Spandakārikā. Ksemaraja had written a commentary 
on the Locana of Abhinavagupta.called ‘Dhvanyalokaloca- 
nodyota’. This work, however, has not: been available so far. 
Thus Ksemarāja like his teacher Abhinava, wrote on all the 
three branches, viz. Tantra, philosophy and poetics. He might 
have composed stotras also, as he refers one of them in the 
words Yaduktam mayaiva Svastotre. 

2. Madhurāja Yogin : Madhurāja was a devoted disciple of 
Abhinavagupta. We have referred to his Gurunāthaparāmarša 
and ‘Dhyanaslokah’ in which we get some facts of his personal 
history. He mentions that in the Saptarsi year 4167 he was 80 
years of age. That means in the year A.D. 1014-15 (the year of 
the completion of I$varapratyabhijüà Vivrtivimaršinī), Madhu- 
raja was 28 years of age. It is, therefore, clear that he was 
present at the great congregation of spiritualists in which 
Abhinava was recognised as the head of Saiva sects. In his 
Gurunāthaparāmarša, Madhurāja refers to this congregation. 
His pen-picture of Abhinava which he drew in the Dhydna- 
Slokah is perhaps based on his experience. In his Svātmaparā- 
marša he has given some idea of his life in the last some years, 
after he became a Šaiva Yogin. The name Madhurāja Yogin 
was given to him after he became an ascetic. His earlier name 
was Bhattakrsna. E 

He has not mentioned any commentary of his on Abhinava's 
writings, but the personal information which he gives in 
*Svātmaparāmarša" makes it quite clear that he took Abhinava's 
philosophy of monistic šaivism to other parts of India as far 
as Madura. That is why we find Mahesvarananda alias Goraksa, 
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a resident of South, writing Makārthamaūjari in the 12th 
century. 

3. Yogarāja: He wasa pupil of Ksemarāja who was in 
possession of the tradition. He wrote a Vivrti on the Paramār- 
thasàra of Abhinavagupta. He belonged to the second half of 
the 11th century. At the time when he was writing his com- 
mentary, he had renounced the world and was living as an 
ascetic at Vitastapurī in Kashmir. This commentary was 
written from the point of pure monism. 

4. Subhatadatta: He was the first known commentator of 
Abhinavagupta's Tantrāloka. His commentary was called Vivrti 
or Vivarana. It is not available. We learn this from Jayaratha's 
Viveka on Tantrāloka. Jayaratha says that his initiation in 
Saivism was performed by Subhatadatta. 

5. Jayaratha : He is the famous commentator of Tantrāloka. 
The name of his commentary is ‘Viveka’. Tantrāloka along with 
Jayaratha's Viveka is printed in the Kashmir Sanskrit Series in 
twelve volumes. He flourished in the closing years of 12th and 
the beginning of 13th century. Atthe end of his Viveka, he 
gives some personal information about himself. He* was a 
younger contemporary of the King of Kashmir named Rājarāja. 
Rājarāja was probably the same as Jayasimha (circa A.D. 1200). 
It was because of his encouragement that Jayaratha studied 
Tantráloka. He was initiated in Saivism by Subhatadatta. His 
teacher in Saivism was one Kalyāņa. One Sankhadhara was his 
teacher in other branches of learning. His father was Srngāra- 
ratha who was a Minister of Rājarāja. Jayaratha was a 
Jivanmukta. 

Like Abhinavagupta, Jayaratha also wrote both on Šaivism 
and poetics In his Alankara Vimarsini which is a commentary 
on Ruyyaka's Alankara Sarvasva, he explains the Bhávika and 
Süksma Alaūkāras on the basis of Saiva concepts of 'Vidye- 
$vara' in Pratyabhijūā. Likewise, he touches many concepts of 
poetics in his Viveka on Tantràloka. His known works are 
(i) Tantrāloka-Viveka; (ii) Alankàra Vimarsint and (iii) Alankārod- 
dharana. 

6. Bhaskarakantha : He is the writer of a commentary called 
Bhāskarī on Pratyabhijūā Vimarsini. Bhāskarakantha is a 
writer of the 15th century A.D. He belonged to the Dhaumyā- 
yana Gotra. His father’s name was Avatarakantha and his 
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grandfather was Vaidyutakantha. His teacher's name was Kaula 
Narottama. Apart from Bhāskarī, he wrote the following 
works : 


(i) Sanskrit translation of Lalla vāka, a work written in the 
14th century in the old Kashmiri language by a woman. 

(ii) A commentary on Yogavāsistha from the Saiva point of 
view. 

(iii) Haresvarastava—written on the occasion of his visit to 
Haresvara temple in Kashmir. 


Dr. Pandey has published Pratyabhijià Vimaršinī along with 
Bhaskari an English translation in three volumes, with the 
History of Saivism in the introduction. He points out the 
importance of Bhāskarī in the words: “It is a learned com- 
mentary and gives a traditional interpretation of Abhinava’s 
text. Although it presupposes sufficient previous study of the 
Šaiva literature of Kashmir, on the part of the reader in order 
that he may be able to understand it, and needs elaboration, 
yet in view of the fact that the tradition about Pratyabhijna 
literature, is well nigh dead, a proper understanding of 
Abhinava's Vimaršinī is extremely difficult withovt its help.” 
(Abhinavagupta, p. 264) 

7. Mahešvarānanda alias Goraksa : 1n the country of Cola 
lived one Goraksa, a son of Madhava. He was a staunch follower 
of Abhinava. He wrote a work called Mahkārthamaūjarī in 
which he frequently quotes Abhinavagupta. He was also in- 
terested in poetics and had carefully studied Dhvanyāloka and 
Locana. His knowledge of self he attributed to the study of the 
Pratyabhijūā. His original name was Goraksa. He was named 
Mahešvarānanda by his teacher on account of his spiritual 
attainments. The work, Mahárthamanjari consists of original 
Kārikās in Mahārāstrī dialect and his own Sanskrit commentary 
on it. The work quotes from Abhinava's works and also from 
Pratyaghijāāhrdaya of Ksemarāja. Dr. Pandey puts him in the 
12th century A.D. In the Mahárthamanjari, he tries to make a 
synthesis of the three systems: Krama, Kula and Pratyabhijna. 
This book like Pratyabhijūāhrdaya of Ksemarāja has earned 
publicity and popularity among the students of Saivism. 

Thus it appears that there were writers on Saivism not only 
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in Kashmir, the land where Pratyabhijnā originated, but also 
‘a the distant lands like Cola in Deccan. Mahešvarānanda 
clearly mentions that the tradition has come to him from the 
North calling it by the name Aurtarāmnāya. 

8. Madhavācārya: Mādhavācārya, the author of Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha, states that his summary of Pratyabhijūā is based on 
the writings of the Šaiva Ācārya Abhinavagupta. Madhavācīrya 
was a contemporary of the kings of Vijaya Nagara. So we can 
definitely say that the influence of Abhinavagupta was felt by 
the Saiva writers till the middle of the 16th century, not only 
in Kashmir, but even in other parts of India as far as Cola in 
South. 

However, the position today is quite different. So far as the 
ritualistic part of Abhinava's writings is concerned, Abhinava's 
Tantrāloka is still treated as authority and is referred to in 
respect of the rituals performed in Brahmin families. However, 
the study of Pratyabhijūā philosophy, as Dr. Pandey puts it, is 
practically dead for want of powerful exponents of that system, 
in the very land of its origin. 


Writers on Music and Poetics Influenced by Abhinavagupta 


In music, the Sarigīta Ratnākara of Šārngadeva mentions 
that Abhinava was one of the great authorities on [the science 
of music. In poetics, Abhinava is still referred to as the final 
authority on the subjects of Dhvani and Rasa. Except Mahima 
Bhatta, who did not recognise Dhvani and included it in 
anvmāna and Ramcandra and Gunacandra, the authors of 
Natya Darpana, who treated Rasa as sukhaduļkhātmaka, all 
the writers on poetics accepted Abhinava’s concept of Dhvani 
and Rasa as the final word, And if we find them differing from 
him, that is only in matter of detail, a point here or a 
point there. It is not necessary to give here chronologically the 
names of all the writers in poetics who came after Abhinava. 
We shall just mention here a few of them who have tried to 
give systematic shape to the Abhinava’s theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani. 

1. Ksemarāja : We have earlier referred to his Uddyota on 
the Dhvanyāloka and Locana. Unfortunately, this work is not 
available. 
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2. Ksemendra (llth century): He studied poetics under 
Abhinava* and was a younger contemporary of Ksemarája. He 
flourished in the first half of the 11th century for he mentions 
the date of his work Samayamātrkā as A.D. 1050 and that of 
the Dešāvatāracarita as A.D. 1060. He has written many 
works. 

He wrote two works on poetics, one is Aucityavicāracarcā 
and the other is Kavikaņthābharaņam. The Aucityavicāracarcā 
deals with the theory of Aucitya in poetics. The concept of 
Guna and Dosa in poetry is based on the concept of Aucitya 
(Propriety). The place of Aucitya was already clearly stated by 
Anandavaradhana in the Karika: 


Anaucityadrte nanyat 
Rasabhangasya karanam 
Aucityaikanibandhastu 
Rasasyopanisat para 


There is no cause of break in poetic relish except Anaucitya 
(impropriety). The greatest secret of Rasa lies in observing the 
sense of propriety (Aucitya) in a poem. 

Ksemendra has explained the importance of Aucitya in 
following words: 


Kanthe mekhalayā nitambaphalake tāreņa hāreņa và 
Pāņau nüpurabandhanena carane keyūrapāšena và 
Sauryena pranate, ripau karuņayā nāyānti ke hasyatàrn 
Aucityena vinā ratirh pratanute nālankrtirno gunab 


Who will not be an object of ridicule if he decorates his 
neck with ‘mekhala’ (girdle) and who ties a beautiful necklace 
round his waist or one ties a ‘nupura’ (anklet) on the hand and a 
*keyūra' (armlet) round the ankle? Who will not be laughed at if 
one shows valour to onc who surrenders, and mercy to.one who 
attacks? The truth is that neither the Gunas nor the Alankaras 
become relishable, if they are not used with propriety. 

The other work viz. Kavikanthabharanam is of the nature of 
training to budding poets (Kavisiksà). It advises the aspirants to 
follow certain modes to sharpen and polish the poetic faculty 
possessed by them. It also lays down certain methods of medita- 
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tion on a Mantra to propitiate the Goddess of Speech. It also 
deals with modes of study and practice to make the poetic 
expression striking and suggestive. 

3. Mammata (circa A.D. 1100). Mammata’s Kāvyapraķāša 
isa standard textbook of Sanskrit poetics. He isa staunch 
follower of Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana, in respect of 
Rasa and Dhvani theories. He has summarised the Rasa theory 
very precisely by using Abhinava's words from Abhinava- 
bharati. In his treatment of Dhvani, he has defended it and 
replied to the criticism of those who came after Abhinava such 
as Mahimabhatta. He has also writtena small work called 
Šabdavyāpāravicāra in which he establishes Vyaūjanā as an in- 
dependent vydpdra. The main topics of the poetics are system- 
atically arranged by him in Kāvyaprakāša and the system which 
he laid down became standard for the later writers. Kāvya- 
prakāša gives such an acguaintance of the theories propounded 
by Ānandavardhana and Abhinava that its author Mammata was 
recognised by the later writers as “Vagdevatdvatara (incarnation 
of the goddess of speech)”. 

4. Šāradātanaya (circa A.D. 1150). He flourished in the 
twelfth century. He has written a work on Dramaturgy known 
as Bhāvaprakašana. He follows Abhinavagupta in the treat- 
ment of Rasa and pays high tributes to him in various contexts. 

6. Ruyyaka (circa A.D. 1150). Ruyyaka has written 
Alaükárasarvasva and Vyuktivivekavicāra. The latter work is a 
commentary on the Vyaktiviveka of Mahimabhaļta in which 
whenever there was occasion, he showed how Mahimabhatta’s 
criticism of Dhvani was incorrect. He defended Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinava in respect of their concepts of Dhvani. 

6. Hemacandra (circa A.D. 1170). He wrote a work on 
poetics named Kāvyānusāšana and also a commentary named 
Viveka onit. In his commentary he has extensively quoted from 
Abhinavabhāratī and has practically reproduced Abhinava's 
treatment of Rasa from it. 

7. Visvanatha (circa 1300-1350). His Sāhityadarpaņa is 
another textbook of poetics. He has expressly stated that there 
is no such type of poetry as ‘Citrakavya’. There are only two 
types of Kāvya — Dhvani and Gunibhitavyangya. He followed 
Abhinavagupta in all respects. 

8. Prabhākara (16th century): His small work called 
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Rasapradipa emphasises the concept of 'Camatkára' as an 
essential element of Kāvya. 

9. Madhusūdana Sarasvatī (16th century). In his Bhakti- 
rasdyana, Madhusudana has applied the theory of Dhvani and 
Rasa as explained by Athinava to the exposition of Bhakti Rasa 
by using the same terms as were used by followers of Dhvani. 

10. Panditarāja Jagnnatha (Circa 1620-1650): He was a 
Pandita in the Court of Emperor Shahjahan. He wrote a work 
on poetics named Rasagaħgādhara which is perhaps the last 
standard work on Sanskrit poetics. He wasa staunch follower 
of Anandavardhana and Abhinava. He paid tribute to Ananda- 
vardhana by referring to him asthe leading Ālankārika to be 
followed and he mentions Abhinavagupta as a great ācārya 
expounding Rasa. At times he shows his originality in Rasagan- 
gādhara. For example, Anandavardhana held that Rasadhvani 
and Bhavadhvani are of ‘asarhlaksyakrama’ type. Jagannatha 
shows that they can be 'samlaksyakrama' also. He agrees with 
Abhinava and Mammata in the view of Rasa in general. 
However, he expresses it in Vedantic terminology. 

If we go minutely through the works of the writers, who 
were influenced by Abhinavagupta in respect of the theory of 
Rasa, we find two types: (1) those who flourished in Kashmir 
and had the knowledge and training in the Saiva philosophy 
and terminology; and (2) those who came from outside Kashmir 
and were not in touch with the Saiva terminology. These 
writers of the second type usually interpreted the terms used 
by Abhinavagupta and Mammata in the light of Vedantic and 
Sàmkhya concepts. It was quite natural because both the 
Vedanta and monistic Saivism were monistic systems. They 
were in agreement with most of the points. However, there 
was a difference in the import of the technical terms which 
they used in their writing. It, therefore, happened that these 
writers of later age or later days understood many technical 
terms of Saivism in Vedantic sense. Therefore, these differences 
in details from Abhinavagupta occur in their writings. Let us, 
for example take the case of the very first line of Kāvya- 
prakāša, the standard text book on poetics recognised all over 
India, The line is as follows : 

* Niyatikrtaniyamarahitàm" 
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In this line, the word ‘Niyati’ has been explained in his own 
*vrtti' by Mammata by the word " Niyatifaktyà niyatarüpàm" 
Mammata means to say here that the poet's creation is free 
from the laws of Niyati, while Brahmadeva's creation is con- 
trolled by the laws of Niyati. Now, according to Kashmir 
Saivism Niyati is an aspect of ‘Sakti’ operating in the Mayiya 
world, and is defined as Niyatiryojanām dhatte visiste kàryaman- 
dale’. lt indicates a chain of causal relation or mechanical 
causal law of the empirical world. The poet is not bound by such 
mechanical causal law. Mammata was'a resident of Kashmir 
and knower of Saivism. It was quite natural that the terminology 
of Saivism occurred in his writings as is seen in mapy parts of 
Kāvyuprakāša. However, the later writers who were not acguain- 
ted with such technical terms, took the word Niyati to 
mean adrsía or asādharaņa dharma. That naturally made a 
change in the import of the term used by the original writer. This 
position, however, did not occur in the theory of Dhvani-be- 
cause the concepts of Dhvani are based on the *sphotavāda” and 
most of the terms in Dhvani theory are taken from Bhartrhari's 
Vakyapadiya on which was based the concept of *vācyāvacaka- 
bhava’ in the philosophy of Grammar. The Vakyapadiya of 
Bhartrhari and the Mahābhāsya of Patañjali were studied through- 
out India including Kashmir and hence even those who lived 
outside Kashmir and were not acquainted with the terminology 
of the Saivism could fully grasp the import of the terms used 
in Dhvanyāloka of Anandavardhana and Locana of Abinavagupta. 
Hence we find these differences of minor nature in details of 
Rasa theory in the writings of later followers of Abhin 
in poetics. 

We can, therefore, conclusively state that what Abhinava- 
gupta wrote about Rasa and Dhvani in the field of Poetics was 
final and remains to be final even today. Māņikyacandra, one 


of the famous expounders of Kāvyaprakāša says about Abhinava- 
gupta as follows : 


avagupta 


Na yasya vetti gāmbhīram giritungo’pi Lollajah 
Tat tasya rasapathodheh kathari jānātu Sankukah 


Bhoge ratyādibhāvānām bhogam svasyocitari bruvan 
Sarvathā rasasarvasvamabhānksīt Bhatta Nayakah? 
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Svādayantu rasarh sarve yathākāmarm katharncana 
Sarvasvam tu rasasyāsya Guptapādā hi janate 


When the depth of the ocean of Rasa could not be fathom- 
ed even by mountain high Lollata, how can it be measured 
by Sankuka (Sri Sankuka — by pun—cone or spike). 


Bhatta Nayaka has simply damaged the essence of 
Rasa by calling it relish of the Bhāvas like Rati etc. 


Let all taste Rasa in the manner they like, it is only the 
revered Abhinavagupta who has grasped the real essence of 
, Rasa. 


CHAPTER VII 


Abhinavagupta's Contribution 
to Indian Thought 


Abhinavagupta was a prolific writer and even in his com- 
mentaries he has dealt with a number of topics and has contri- 
buted some original thoughts to them. He was a great Yogin 
and had himself gone through the tāntric rituals of Karma 
and Kula systems. Whatever he wrote, had the force not only 
of the Sastra but also of his experience. If one wants to have 
a complete picture of Abhinava, one will have to study him 
from all those angles. But that would be a specialist's job. 

Now that we are coming to the close of our study of 
Abhinavagupta, it will be well for us to make a resumé of 
some of the points that we have dealt with in previous 
chapters. We have said that Abhinavagupta had a great thirst 
for knowledge; that in this guest for knowledge, he went from 
place to place in Kashmir and even outside Kashmir in search 
of teachers. We have already mentioned his teachers who 
taught him different subjects. What was the extent of his 
knowledge, we naturally feel like asking. The mere mention 
of the works and the authors whom he has quoted or referred 
to in his writings, will give us some idea of the extent of his 
study. During the course of his discussions, he has referred 
to a number of authorities in each of his major commentaries. 
Dr.K.C. Pandey has given a list of the references which one 
finds in the following works of Abhinavagupta : 


(A) His Tantrika Works : 


1. Malinivijayavartika 43 
2. Parātrimšikāvivarana 79 
3. Tantrāloka 245 
"4. Tantrasāra 29 
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(B) Writings on Poetics : 


1. Dhvanyālokalocana 82 
2. Abhinavabhāratī 159 

241 

(C) His Writings on Philosophy : 

1. Bhagvadgitàrthasangraha 19 
2. Pratyabhijūāvivrtivimaršinī 234 
3. Tsvarapratyabhijūāvimaršinī 47 

300 


The total authorities come to more than 900. Assuming that in 
this calculation, there might have been some repetition of names, 
the number cannot be less than 600. Such was the extent of 
his reading and study. The authors guoted by him in Locana and 
Abhinava Bhārutī have special importance to the students of San- 
skrit literature and literary history. In many places, these guota- 
tions throw some fresh light on critical appreciation and make 
clear the import of technical terms. For a student of the history 
of literature, these quotations in many cases compel him to re- 
consider the chronological order of writers given by the authors 
of literary history. Just to give an example, Kīrtidhara, a com- 
mentator of Bharata is taken by historians as a successor of 
Abhinavagupta. But we find that Kirtidhara’s opinion has been 
quoted by Abhinavagupta on certain points in Abhinavabhāratī". 
This compels usto revise the old view. Again, we find from 
Abhinava Bharati many new points regarding Dramaturgy ; e.g. 
in the dramas of Kālidāsa and others who follow him, we find 
that the play begins with a Nandi verse and then there is a note 
about the entry of Sūtradhāra. We are surprised to find in the 
plays of Bhasa when they begin with a note Nandyante pravisati 
sūtradhārah and then there is a verse to be recited by the 
Sūtradhāra. We wonder why there isno Nandi šloka in the 
beginning of the plays of Bhāsa. The editors of Bhasa’s dramas 
have given many surmises about this absence of Nandi sloka 
before the entry of Sūtradhāra. Abhinavagupta refers to a 
tradition in this respect saying Etadupajivanena cirantanāļ kavayo 
nāndvante sütradhárah iti pustake likhanti sma (Abh. Bhā. Vol. 
1, 26). It is, therefore, not necessary to depend on surmises only. 
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The Concept of Poetic Freedom 

Some modern students of Sanskrit literature feel that Sanskrit 
poetics deals with the details of the theory of art. However, in 
the light of modern trend of literary criticism, they also feel that 
it suffers from the lack of applied criticism, i.e. the theory applied 
toa particular artistic piece for evaluating its literary worth. 
Abhinava places before us two works of such a type which are 
of the nature of applied criticism. The first work is Purūravo- 
vicārah. We know about it from its reference in another work 
of Abhinava called Ghatakarparakulakavivrti. The work Purūravo- 
vicārah is not available to us, but a quotation from it in Abhinava- 
gupta’s Vivrti of Ghatakarparakulaka clearly points out that it 
must be a work of applied criticism in the modern sense. The 
character of Purūravas as depicted by Kālidāsa in his famous 
drama Vikramorvasiya must have been attacked by critics as can 
be clearly inferred from Abhinava Bharati or Natya Šāstra. 7.1. 
Abhinava wrote Purūravovicāra in defence of Kālidāsa to justify 
aesthetic propriety in depicting Parūravas as he appears in the 
drama by applying the canon of Poetic freedom (Pratibhā 
Svātantrya) which he states in the following words : 


Na vai dosā dosāh na ca khalu guna eva ca gunah 
Nibaddhuh svātantryam sapadi guņadosān vibhajate 
Tyarn sā vaidagdhi prakrtimadhurā tasya sukaveh 
Yadatronmadadapati-subhagabhavah parinatah 


The faults do not become faults, nor do the qualities become 
qualities (simply because of their enumeration in the Sastra), 
Tn fact, it is the poetic freedom that distinguishes qualities and 
faults in a poem. It is really that enchanting genius of that great 
poet (Kalidasa), that in this play the beautiful situation has been 
brought to effect through the insanity (of Purūravas). 

The same is the case with Ghatakarparakulakavivrti. The 
scholars of Sanskrit literature know that Ghatakarpara kàvya is 
a small piece of twenty stanzas and isa lament ofa lady over 
separation from her lover in the rainy season. The poem 
contains Vipralambha Šrūgāra Rasa, but at the same time, it 
contains the Šabdālaūkāra called Yamaka. Now, this is a defect 
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according to the tenets of poetics. Anandavardhana clearly states 
that Yamaka and such other figures which require special effort 
on the part of a poet should not be used in the poems suggest- 
ing Šrngāra, especially in the poems suggesting Vipralambha 
Smgara* 

A poem consisting of such faults, cannot be from the pen 
of a poet like Kalidasa, and, therefore, the commentators .hold 
that the poem was written by someone else and they called the 
poet Ghatakarpara on the basis of the word *Karpara' used in 
the last verse (V. 21) of the poem. His purpose in doing so was, 
perhaps, to compete with Kālidāsa by pointing out that if 
Kālidāsa's Yaksa could send a message through the agency ofa 
cloud, here was a poem in which his wife could send a reply to 
him through the same messenger or it may even be to write a 
parody of Kálidása's Meghadūta. Even modern scholars, there- 
fore, hold that the poem is not from the pen of Kālidāsa and 
Ghatakarpara. was perhapsa pen name taken by an unknown 
poet. 

A Kashmir tradition took the poem as the work of Kālidāsa. 
Abhinavagupta says : “We have heard about a tradition that the 
author of this poem is Kalidasa, the greatest of the poets" 
(Kinca atra kartā mahākavih Kālidāsa iti anušrutamasmābhih). A 
poem from the pen of a poet of the status of Kālidāsa who holds 
the foremost position, cannot be blemished with such faults 
which would harm his status. Therefore, we must presume that 
the poem contains some hidden implications which would 
remove all these apparent faults. The main fault is that the poet 
here uses the Alankara Yamaka in a poem suggesting Vipra- 
lambha Srigara in disregard of the poetic tenet to the contrary. 
Now Anandavardhana also said—“A figure of speech which can 
be used without a separate effort for it, while writing a poem 
containing Rasa, such an ‘alankara’ can be an integral part of the 
Dhvanikāvya”.* Abhipavagupta in his commentary shows how 
the Yamaka in this poem and the *vipralambha' suggested in the 
poem come out through the poet's pen in the same effort and, 
therefore, it does not amount to a fault here. On the other hand 
it has offered such word resources as could be, by interpretation, 
made to augment Rasa (Atra ca pratyuta atmapariposakatva- 
meva uktena prakāreņa yamakānām). Itis in this context that 
he quotes the verse from Purūravovicāra (See Supra) in his Vivrti. 
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The name of Abhinava's commentary is Ghatakarparakula- 
kavivrti, This suggests that according to him, the name of the 
poem was Ghatakarparakulaka. Other commentators named the 
poem as ‘Ghatakarparakavya’ or only *Ghatakarapara'. The 
word ‘Kulaka’ found in the title recognised by Abhinava was 
dropped by the commentators, perhaps because they took the 
word ‘Kulaka’ in its technical sense. The word Kulaka in the 
Kāvyašāstra is applied to a sentence consisting of five or more 
verses. It is of the form of one sentence spoken by the poet or 
a character in the poem. As one sentence, it has only the predi- 
cate or verb. The Ghatakarpara poem consists of 20 verses, but 
all the verses together do not make one sentence only. Each 
verse isa separate sentence. Again, it is not spoken by one 
character only. Therefore, tbis technical idea of Kulaka does 
not apply to this poem. It is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
word ‘Kulaka’ was dropped by other commentators. 

According to Dr. Pandey however, Kulaka is the name of a 
variety of Gītikāvya meant for dance and music. By retaining 
the word 'Kulaka' inthe title of the poem Abhinava suggests 
that the poem was meant for dance and music on the stage.” 
Thus Abhinavagupta has given an effective defence in the case 
of two productions of Kālidāsa which were attacked by critics. 
We thus find that the study of Abhināva's works on poetics 
gives us new ideas of appreciation of the poetry, based on the 
concept of poetic freedom or Kavi-Pratibhā. 


Sadatiga Yoga 

Abhinava practised Yoga, according to the paths shown by 
Pataiijali, Krama system and Kula system. He could, therefore, 
say something original about Yoga on the strength of his own 
experience, the experience of his teachers, and the authority of 
*Sastra'. Asa follower of Krama system, he holds that Prāņa 
(vital air) and Manas (mind) are interdependent. The Prana 
follows the Manas wherever the mind goes, so that perfect con- 
trol over the mind means control over the vital airs also. If an 
aspirant of Yoga is able to concentrate his mind on the Self, 
the Prana and Apāna stop functioning. Udāna automatically 
enters into 'susumna' and rises upto ‘Brahma-Randhra’. In this 
way, there arises an experience of Self free from limitations. Thus 
Abhinava says that all the eight avgas of Rajayoga namely 
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Yama, Niyama etc. are not direct means of realisation. Of these 
eight Yama, Niyama and Asana are external means related to 
body and therefore indirectly help the mind to enter into con- 
centration. Therefore, he says that the Yoga in reality does not 
consist of eight parts (angas), but of six parts only enumerated 
as under : 


Pranayamah tathā dhyānam pratyaharo’tha dhāraņā 
Tarkašcaiva samādhišca sadañgo yoga ucyate (T A. III. 101) 


Thus removing Yama, Niyama and Asana from the parts of 
Yoga, and adding Sattarka as a part he enumerates Yoga of six 
parts as Pranayama, Dhyana, Pratyāhāra, Dhāraņā, Sattarka 
and Samadhi. He says that Sattarka (true logic) is the most im- 
portant aspect in Yoga (tarko yogangam uttamam) for it only 
is the direct means of realisation of the Ultimate.* 

Sattarka is concerned with what is spiritual and not with 
what is empirical. It arises from the intellect which has arisen 
above the empirical level and, therefore, is capable of uprooting 
the apparent distinction between the subject and the object. 
Sattarka, according to Abhinava is the same as Sadvidyd and the 
capacity of Sattarka can be had as a divine grace (Sattarkah 
suddhavidaiva sā cecchā paramesituh). It is through this aspect 
of Sattarka that one can realise the oneness of the world even 
without going through the path of Diksa. This has been clearly 
explained in the Pratyabhijūā system which has, therefore, been 
treated as a new path (margo navah). 


Grammar and Other Sciences 

Abhinava was a great scholar of Grammar. He studied the 
Mahābhāsya of Patañjali under his father Cukhulaka. He also 
mastered the Vékyapadiya of Bhartrhari which is a masterpiece 
on the philosophy of Grammar. Thus he was well versed both 
in the matter of grammatical technique (Prakriya) as well as in 
the philosophical concept of Sabdabrahman. In order to convey 
the import of the words, he traces the words to roots (Dhātu) 
associated with that word. For example, he says that the word 
‘cakra’ used in Krama system is so called because— 


(i) it shines (kasi vikase) 
(ii) it gives spiritual satisfaction (caka trptau) 
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(iii) itcuts bondage (krtī chedane) 
(iv) it possesses the power of action (dukrfi karane) 


He also shows howall these different shades of meaning are 
relevant in the system and can be realised by concentration on 
various cakras in the body. He gives different imports of the 
word 'kula' by tracing it to the root Kula (Kula styāne bandhusu 
ca) as Kolati iti kulam and shows how it is applicable to 
various aspects of the Kula system. In the same way he dissol- 
ves the compound 'Mahābhāgā' in four different ways to show 
all the implications contained in the Kula system as well as 
Pratyabhijūā. The compound is dissolved as follows— 


(i) Mahan bhāgo yasyah ; 

(ii) Mahan (Sivah) bhāgo yasyah ; 

(iii) Mahan (Buddhyadi) bhāgo yasyah ; 

(iv) Mahasya—sarvato'khanditaparipürnanirargala- 
nirapeksasvatantryajagadanandamayasya à 
isadbhagah Sukhalaksaņāmšah yatah 

(P.T.V. 68-69) 


By such methods he shows that the Kauliki Šakti is (i) from 
mystic point of view; that which leads to the acguisition of 
omnipotence, (ii) metaphysically, it is the origin of thirty- 
six categories, (iii) epistemically, it is that which receives 
the reflection of external objects, because Buddhi is an aspect of 
it, and (iv) psychologically it is the essence of Sattva and, 
therefore, of pleasure inexplicable. Likewise in Locana he de- 
rives the term 'Dhvani” in five different ways and also shows 
how each of the derivations is relevant pointing to the five 
important aspects of Dhvani Theory. 

We have already stated that the concept of Dhvani and 
Vyafijana is based on the Sphoja concept recognised in Vākya- 
padīya. The four stages of speech namely (i) Para, (ii) Pasyanti, 
(iii) Madhyama, and (iv) Vaikhari are also found referred to in 
the aforesaid chapter. We have to add here only one point that 
Bhartrhari recognised 'Pa$yanti', Madhyamā, and ‘Vaikhari’ 
only. Somānanda in his Sivadrsti proved that *pašyantī' is not 
the ultimate stage and he added ‘Para’ as the final stage of Vāk. 
The concept ‘Para Vāk” was an important addition by the 
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*Saivas” to the Philosophy of Grammar. We cannot get complete 
idea of the philosophy of grammar unless we study monistic 
šaivism, especially the works of Somānanda, Utpala and 
Abhinavagupta. 

The students of Abhinava’s Locana and of Pratyabhijītā are 
well acquainted with the dialectical skill of Abhinava when he 
deals with the topics from Mimāriīsā, Nyāya, Sārikhya, Vedanta, 
and the philosophy of the Bauddhas. Abhinava was well 
acquainted with all the different schools of Šaiva Šāstras. In each 
of these sciences he has added something new and contributed 
to the thought and the discipline of those sciences. 


His Catholic Attitude—'*Sástra Sammelanam" 


In Abhinava Bhāratī, after giving thé views of Bhatta Lollata, 
Sri Sankuka and Bhattanāyaka in respect of rasa, Abhinava 
writes four verses before he starts his own interpretation of thé 
Rasa-sütra. We quote here two verses out of them, for they 
throw light on his attitude towards the Sastras : 


Ordhvordhvamaruhya yadarthatattvarn 
Dhih pašyati srantimavedayanti 
Phalarh tadadyaih parikalpitānām 
Vivekasopānaparamparāņām 


Tasmāt satāmatra na dūsitāni 
Matani tannyeva tu šodhitāni 
Pūrvapratisthāpitayojanāsu » 
Mūlapratisthāphalamāmananti 


We give below the English rendering of these verses from 
Aesthetic Rapture by J.L. Masson and M.V. Patwardhan— 
(1) The fact that the intellectual curiosity climbs higher and 
higher without getting tired and is able to see more and more 
clearly the-truth, is due to the ladder of thought constructed 
by the earlier writers. 
(2) Therefore, I have not found fault with the theory of other 
good scholars. I have only refined upon them. They say that the 
opinions based on the old foundations which have been there 
already are freated as based on the original support 
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He believed that every thinker in the ‘sastra’ represents a 
step ahead in the process of refinement in 'éastric' thought. For 
example, he shows in Abhinava Bharati that Šrī Sankuka refined 
the thoughts presented by Lollata, Bhatta Tauta improved over 
the thoughts of Sri Sankuka. Each one of them took the Sastric 
thinking to a higher rung in the ladder. Abhinava himself 
criticised the view of Bhattanáyaka, his senior contemporary, 
yet admitting with open mind those of his views which he 
considered to be acceptable. Wherever view stated by him has 
been presented by an earlier thinker, he openly acknowledges 
it to be so. 

This catholic attitude of Abhinava found in Abhinava Bharatt 
is evident in his philosophical writings also Whatever accept- 
able he found in the earlier Sastras, he accepted it with open 
mind and the points which he has criticised, are simply polished 
by him. Thus he has built up his opinion on the sound study of 
the earlier writers In this respect, we give here two instances 
from Pratyabhijūāvivrtivimaršinī. 


Pāramešvaresu tavadagamesu saivavaisnavarahasyesu . 
vedānte punah spasta evokto ayamasmaduktorthab 
Tadanusāreņaiva sugatenoktam Cittamatramidam yadule 
traidhātukamiti Tadatra vivaraņakāraiļ 
durabhinivešavašena pratārito janah 

Idameva tu tattvamiti tatparyam 


Here Abhinava clearly says that the Saiva and Vaisnava Agamas 
and the Vedanta agree on the point of the Universal conscious- 
ness. Buddha was also of the same view when he said ‘cittama- 
tramidam traidhatukam', But blinded by the partial attitude, 
his followers by their misinterpretation led the people astray. 
Another example is found in his statement : 


Agamesu dvaitavyakhyamapasya, Brahmavade avidyām 
Māyāšaktīkrtya, Vijāānadvayam Atmesvarabhiprayena 
nirūpya siddhyatyesa janah 


Here Abhinava says very clearly that if the dualistic interpreta- 
tion is given up by the Agamikas, if Maya istreated by the 
Vedāntins as the power of Brahman, and if the Ālaya Vijnana and 
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Pravrtti Vijfiana are admitted by the Buddhists as manifestations 
of Atman or Mahešvara or Universal Consciousness, the diffe- 
rence between the Pratyabhijfia on the one hand and Agamikas, 
Vedantins, ahd the Buddhas on the other, will disappear. This 
and such other statements clearly point to the catholicity of 
Abhinavagupta’s view about other systems of philosophy. 

It was because of this catholic attitude which Abhinava- 
gupta had towards different systems of philosophy that he 
could indicate the stages different Šāstras take one to, on the 
path of realisation. The entire process of realisation of the Ulti- 
mate, consisting of different stages which different Sastras help 
one to reach, has been comprehensively termed by him as 
Šāstrasammelana (proper unity of sciences). For him, there is 
no piece of thought which is of no use in life. Every thought 
has its own place in the system of knowledge. The Nyāya, for 
example, may not be of much use for a person seeking realisa- 
tion of the Ultimate. But it has its place in the world of Maya, 
i.e. the day to day life of an individual in the material world. 
He clearly says Māyāpade naiyāyikamatasyaivādhikrtatvam”. 

On the path of life which runs from Prthvi to Siva upwards, 
there are cight stages of experience. These stages depend upon 
the level of experience which the knower or the experiencer 
(Pramātā) goes through. They are termed as Sakala, Pralaya- 
kala, Vijāānākala, Mantra, Mantreša Mantramahesvara, Saktija 
and Sambhava. Of these eight stages, Sakala and Pralayakala - 
relate*to the_impure creation (Māyīya spsti). Vijfianakala is in 
between Mayiya, and Suddha Vidya (Māyordhve fuddliavidyadhah 
Santi vijūānakevalāh). The remaining five belong to the stages of 
‘experience, in the field of Pure Creation. The stages sakala and 
pralayakala'are experienced by ordinary man in the stages of 
wakefullness and deep sleep respectively. The aspirants of Yoga 
or the path{towards realisation have to cross these two stages and 
have to enter into the stagg of ‘vijfianakala’. The stage of 
Vijāānākala_is an intermediary stage between the Maya and 
the'Sadvidyā. The experience which the Bauddha philosophy; 
Sāūkhya and the Yoga systems aim at, fall within the field of 
Vijūānākala. 

Abhinava says that the goal of all the 'šāstras' is to attain 
Moksa (releas¢ from bondage). But the conception of Moksa, 
according to each system is different. So the systems have to be 
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arranged according to their concept of ‘moksa’ to form an 
ascending ladder. Bauddhas have understood the real nature of 
Buddhi. Citta according to Vijnanavadin is extremely pure by 
nature But owing to the beginningless ignorance it is covered 
with impurities, hence the rise of the momentary phenomenal 
world. With the cessation of these impurities, the phenomenal 
world also ceases. Thus Nirvana according to the Bauddhas, 
means freedom from these impurities. It is attained through 
constant meditation and other practices enjoined by Buddhism. 
Moksa, therefore, according to them is a stage which rises up to 
the Buddhitattva in the scheme of thirty-six tattvas of Pratya- 
bhijūā. The Sankhya treats ‘moksa’ a stage in which Purusa is 
recognised as free from all the modifications of Prakrti. Once 
that is realised, Prakrti disappears from the sight of Purusa, and 
Purusa alone shines in the knowledge as Kevala Purusa. This 
Stage in the Pratyabhijfid system is beyond the category of 
Purusa. Likewise, the stage of *moksa' according to Yoga is that 
of crossing Niyati Tattva. It is a step higher than that of 
Sāūkhya because the Yoga takes resort to the [fvarapranidhana® 

These systems, namely Bauddha, Sankhya and Yoga, help 
the aspirants to go up to realising and crossing the five Kaücukas. 
But this according to Pratyabhijüa is not the real stage of 
Moksa. Pratyabhijūā states that Moksa is the stage of perfect 
purity of consciousness, the realisation of the self, the Pure 
Sarnvid, or the Supreme Consciousness. 


Mokso hi nama naivanyah svarūpaprathanam hi tat 
Svarüpam cātmanaļ samvid, nànyat . .. (T. A, 1-192) 


However, these three systems can take an aspirant above the 
level of the individual. They get liberation from the māyīya mala 
but cannot be said to be fully liberated (mukta), because the 
remaining two impurities namely Karma and À ava still persist. 

The stage of Vijfianakala is, therefore, between the Maya 
and the Sadvidya. It is likely that such Yogis may rise to higher 
level of experience called Mantra. However, it is also possible 
that they may again fall into the clutches of ‘mayiya’ world. 
Because of the remaining two bondages called ‘karma’ and 
'ànava', they may again be dragged towards the empirical world. 

Those who have transcended the Māyīya world, enter the 
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field of Sadvidyā. At the stage of Sadvidyā, the consciousness 
becomes free of all the shades of individuality. The entty into 
this stage is entry into the world of purity. It is here that the 
aspirant starts appreciation of beauty of the creation by the 
Almighty which is called vifvya and experiences that world of 
many as really one resting in the Universal, and all its various 
forms are the expression of different shades of his ‘Ananda’ or 
*Vimarša Sakti’. The various Gods and Goddesses described in 
the Agamas and Puranas are the different varieties of this 
Vimarša Sakti The aspirant experiences all these deities in one- 
ness with Universal the moment the Mantra arises in his mind. 
Mantra is a religious formula which presents a determinate 
thought, but that determinate thought which is of the nature of 
name and form of Sakti, shines as one with Vimarša and the 
same is automatically represented by physical movements called 
Mudra. The aspirant experiences this as non-different from 
Vimarša Sakti. The stage of Mantra, therefore, is that stage of 
experience which is entirely free from the objective relations. It 
is really the subjective experience, but it appears to the aspirant 
as objective. Mahešvarānanda says that this (i.e. Mantra stage) 
has been explained by Abhinava in his work called Kramakeli.*-* 

According to Abhinavagupta, the process of reaching the 
stage of realisation is just the reverse of manifestation. Hence 
the later stages of experience, namely, Mantreša, Mantramabeša, 
etc. are the steps of getting more and more merged in the stage 
of Ānanda, the last stage being that which is indicated in the 
statement ‘“‘Cidénandarapah Sivoham Sivoham," the state which is 
common both to Vedanta and Pratyabhijfia. 

The above stages of experience and the stages on the path of 
Moksa as conceived by different systems have been fully descri- 
bed in Tantrāloka under the heading “Sastrasammelanam”. We 
have said that Sakala and Pralayākala are fully immersed in the 
Māyīya world. It is the Vijfišnākala who can transcend this 
Māyīya world, enter the field of Sadvidyā and can proceed 
further. He can do it either through Dīksā in which he has 
been initiated by his teacher, or through Sattarka (true logic) 
leading to Bhāvanā. 

Bhāvanā is a mental activity in which the idea, which a mystic 
attempts to grasp, becomes gradually clear on account of his 
persistent effort. Itisi n the beginning hazy and becomes clear 
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gradually. Therefore, the activity of Bhāvanā refers to the effort 
Of experiencing clarity of idea which in the earlier stage was not 
clear. It occupies an important place in the path of realisation 
of identity of the aspirant to the idea presented by the mantra 
"Kramasphutatvakaranarh bhavanarh paricaksate'" as Abhinava 
describes it. We may get a clear idea of Bhāvanā by looking at 
the effort of an actor while getting identified with the mood of 
the character which he has to enact. His effort is to contemplate 
upon the speech of that character and to get identified with the 
mood which the inner meaning of that speech reveals, and thus 
get identified with the mood that issuggested by the poet 
through the speech. Likewise a Sàdhaka (aspirant) concentrates 
upon the Mantra gradually, the inner meaning of the Mantra 
becomes clear to him; he gets identified with that meaning and 
the meaning being universal, he becomes one with the Uni- 
versal. He does not even notice as to when his robe (Kaficuka) 
of individuality was cast away. 

The sattarka or true logic also leads to Bhāvanā. By sattarka 
is meant that type of logic or reasoning which would grasp the 
identity of the individual with the Universal. Such a true logic 
at its highest level penetrates through the veil of ignorance, the 
ignorance responsible for making what is purely subjective in 
its true nature, appear as objective. By piercing through this veil 
of ignorance, the Sādhaka grasps the true subjective nature of 
what appears as objective. Thus Sattarka culminates into 
Bhāvanā. Sattarka Mantra and Bhāvanā, all go together to 
make what is called Sadvidyà in Pratyabhijūā. 

All the methods followed by Tantras as well as Vedic 
Upāsanās are meant to attain this level of Sadvidyā. For 
example, the ‘Hiranmayapurusopasana’ or ‘Daharopasana’ des- 
cribed in Upanisads are also based on the concept of Bhāvanā. 
Abhinavagupta has based his discussion of Sattarka, Mantra 
and Bhavana on the basis of Tantras, especially Krama and 
Kula Tantra. His discussion has the backing ofhis own ex- 
perience, as well as the experience of his preceptors. Therefore, 
his conclusions in the science of Bhavani are the final autho- 


rity for those who desire to go by the path of Tantra to realise 
the Ultimate. 
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The Path of Tantra 


It will not be out of place to write here a few words about 
Tantras,”-” the Krama and the Kula systems in particular. 
The Pratyabhijīā system gives us the philosophy of monistic 
Šaivism, while the Advaita Tantras give us a discipline in the 
way of realising the unity of individual and the Ultimate in 
actual life, i.e. to attain the status of a perfect Yogin. A perfect 
Yogin is he who has realised the Ultimate in both the ways des- 
cribed as "Bāhyādantah pravesah' and ‘Abhyantarad va bāhya- 
svarüpanupravesah'. There are two ways of realisation of the Ul- 
timate. One demands ‘merging of the external into the internal’ 
and the other requires ‘looking up on the external as the gross 
form of the internal’. The first path is followed by the Yogin of 
limited power and the other by a perfect Yogin. A perfect 
Yogin has the experience of the perfect self even from the experi- 
ence of what is objective, because he looks upon it as himself.* 

Šrī Ramakrsna Paramahamsa had attained this stage of per- 
fect Yogin. When some striking situation presented itself before 
his eyes. he would at once attain a stage of ecstacy and enter 
into Samadhi. Once he saw a line of cranes flying against the 
background of the blue sky. He was so much attracted by that 
beautiful sight that in a moment he got into ‘Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi’. Many such incidents in his life are described by 
writers of his biography. : 

Krama and Kula systems which Abhinavagupta followed 
are sister systems of Advaita Tantra. Both propound monistic 
thought. The concept of twelve Kalis is common to both. There 
are, however, some points of difference also. For example, in the 
Kula system, the direct method of realisation of the Ultimate is 
concentration on AHAM (Aham-parāmaršah), which is termed 
as ‘Sambhavopaya’. The Krama, however, asserts the way to 
realisation through successive stages of purification of the 
determinate idea (vikalpa-sarhskāra). This is termed as ‘Sakto- 
paya’ in which there are stages through which an idea passes to 
attain perfect purity. Krama also differs from Pratyabhijnà in 
some details. While the Pratyabhijūā deals with the thirty-six 
metaphysical categories, the Krama principally concerns itself 
with the mystical categories and holds that realisation comes 
through them only. Tn fact, the system is called ‘Krama’, because 
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it admits liberation through stages only. The worship of the 
twelve Kālīs is an important aspect of Krama. Hence ritualism 
has great importance in that system. Kula, on the other hand, 
Prohibits its followers from any rituals. The Pratyabbijhà nei- 
ther enjoins nor prohibits the rituals. 

Of these three systems, Krama appears to be the earlier 
system of Kashmir. The period from A.D. 7th to 12th century 
was in Kashmir, a period of intense philosophical activities. 
Many systems based on the Āgamas arose and the results of the 
spiritual experiments were built into different systems called 
Tantras in that period. While some systems recognised Šiva as 
the ultimate principle, other systems recognised Sakti as the 
ultimate. Gradually a new system known as Kula which origi- 
nated in Kāmarūpa (Assam) got introduced in Kashmir. The 
fact that there are many commentaries written on ‘Paratrirhsika’ 
in Kashmir, goes to show that Kula must have been treated as 
an important system by Siddhas of Kashmir. 

In the Krama system itself, there were two traditions: One 
recognised Siva as the ultimate principle while the other held Sakti 
under the name of Kālī or K4lasankarsini as the ultimate Feality. 
The Āgamas of the Krama system are revealed by Pārvatī or 
Bhairava. The branch which recognised the Sakti as the Ulti- 
mate, gradually came to be known as Sáktism (Sakta Marga). 

As the Krama system recognised Sakti or Kali as the Ulti- 
mate principle, it was also referred to as "Kalinaya' or 
“Devinaya’. Somānanda did not accept the female deity as the 
ultimate onthe ground of a convention of grammarians. In 
grammar, a word in feminine gender always presupposes its 
masculine form as its original source. Somananda said that it 
was only due to the extreme devotion that the followers of 
Šāktism treated Sakti as the Ultimate. Abhinava, however, did 
not agree with Somananda. He identified Kali with ‘Para 
Sarhvid' and said that Para Sarhvid was called Kali on account 
of its performing five acts, mentioned in the Kālīnaya. 

There are two peculiar tendencies of the Sākta system. One 
is that it treats the ultimate principle to be female and the 
second is that it uses ‘Pafica Makaras’ in its ritual. Both the 
Krama and Kula systems have these peculiarities. By 'paüca 
makaras’ is meant the following five words beginning with ‘Ma’. 
They are (1) Matsya (fish), (2) Mudra (symbolic presentation 
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with hands etc.), (3) Mamsa (meat), (4) Madirā (wine) and (5) 
Maithuna (sex union). The tradition which accepted Kālī as the 
ultimate principle, advocated the use of wine, meat and woman 
in the performance of ritual. 

Šaktism has, therefore, been condemned by the old as well 
as contemporary thinkers, because according to them, the ritual 
using *paūca makāras” involves moral turpitude. Inthe days of 
Abhinavagupta or even before him, this objection was raised 
against Krama and Kula systems. For example, in the Karpūra- 
mafijari of Rājašekhara, there is presented a caricature of a 
‘kaula sādhaka” who is made to describe the Kaula Dharma in 
the following words: 


Randa, canda, dīksitā dharmadārā 
Mārmsam madyam khādyate pīyate ca 


Abhinavagupta in his guest for spiritual knowledge had under- 
gone the discipline of both the Tantras. He also wrote on them. 
Let us, therefore, see what he has to say about the use of wine, 
meat and woman in this ritual. 

Abhinavagupta says that the use of meat and wine is com- 
mon to the Vedic rituals, so the charge of moral turpitude will 
have to be levelled against Vedic rituals also. The basic question 
that arises in this problem which is common both to Veda and 
Saivism is : “Is a thing by its nature pure and holy (Suddha), or 
impure and unholy (asuddha) ? To put it in ethical terms is an 
action by its nature right or wrong?” He says that purity or 
impurity is not an intrinsic quality or nature of a thing by it- 
self. In fact, the ideas of purity and impurity have to be admit- 
ted as the ideas ofa particular subject which are firmly asso- 
ciated with that thing. This alone can explain why what is pure 
to one person may not be so to another person. The idea of 
purity of one thing and the impurity of another is inspired by 
the scripture in which an individual has faith. 

Is an action by its nature right or wrong? We may ask. The 
Kula system has two stages of rituals. The external (bahya) and 
secret (rahasya). The qualifications to perform the secret Kula 
ritual are as under: 


(1) Only great souls who have grasped the ultimate which 
is essentially of the nature of indeterminacy, whose object is 
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purely spiritual, and not material or social in the least are 
qualified to perform the ritual of Kulaydga which requires 
wine, meat and woman for its performance. 


(2) He must have already attained such a perfection by practis- 
ing ‘Rajayoga’ that he can detach his mind at any stage of the 
most stimulating sensuous situation 


(3) He can by mere force of will make the vital air (prāna) to 
enter into central vein (Madhyanadi, susumnà) and be perfectly 
free from the sensuous affection ; 


(4) He must have such a control over himself that while his 
senses are in close contact with the most enjoyable object, he 
can terminate the contact and be at one with the Highest 
Being 

Only persons possessing these qualities are qualified to per- 
form the Kulayāga or Ādivāga in which the use of meat, wine 
and woman is necessary. Hence this secret ritual is meant for 
those only who are capable of rising to the level of ‘Nirvikalpa 
Samādhi" at will and can firmly remain there. 

The aim and purpose of this secret ritual in Kula system is 
not to enjoy wine and woman, but to find out whether the per- 
former has got such a control over the mind as to withdraw it 
from the most enjoyable object and to concentrate on the pure 
Self. 

In Saivism there is no bifurcation of religion from philoso- 
phy. The religious aspect of it is concerned with the discipline 
that leads gradually to the highest stage pointed out by 
philosophy. The ultimate reality according to Indian thought is 
not a rational postulate only. It is a rational postulate as realised 
through discipline. The discipline is not the same for all the 
followers but different for each different individual at different 
levels. The Kaulism has three stages of followers : (i) those to 
whom the entire objectivity shines as ‘self’ even at the empiri- 
cal level ; (ii) those who have reached the lower stage ot 
indeterminacy, and (iii) those who are incapable of rising to the 
level of indeterminacy and to whom nothing shines as ‘self’. 
The ritual of Kulayaga or Ādiyāga is only for those who have 
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reached the highest level and its aim is to find out whether the 
follower has truly realised that level. Kālidāsa says : 


Vikārahetau sati vikriyante 
Yesārh na cetarhsi ta eva dhirah 


They only are the souls of firm mind who do not get affected 
inthe least even when they move among the most tempting 
situations. The Maharashtrian saint Jūānešvara also says that 
the firmness of the attitude of Vairdgya (detachment) must be 
tested once or twice.” Those only who have successfully got 
through this severe test for reaching the ultimate stage of 
Siva do not descend The life of Sri Ramakrsna Paramaharhsa 
isan example of this stage in modern age. We find him going 
through all the different disciplines of different Teligions. 
Under the guidance of Bhairavi Brāhmaņi, he practised the 
Tantrasadhana including also the ritual in which meat, wine and 
woman were required. The Brahmant, his guide or preceptor in 
the Tantra, was surprised to see that at the very sight of these 
sensuous things he immediately got into the state of Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi and remained firmly there. 

This test is the severest test in the aspirant’s life. It has been 
compared with walking on the edge of a sword, holding a tiger 
by the ear or holding a cobra by hand.* It is impossible for an 
ordinary man even to think of it. But the aspirants like Abhinava- 
gupta observing the Kaula Sadhana under the able guidance of 
Šri Sambhunātha go very successfully through the severe test of 
Ādiyāga and attain the stage of Bhairava, i.e. Jivanmukta It 
was due to this exceptional quality of Abhinava that he was 
honoured as ‘the greatest Ācārya of Saivism by all the sects. 
With great confidence he says that his search of Jagadānanda 
was complete under his teacher Sambhunātha (Tadetam Jaga- 
danandam asmabhyam šambhurūcivān). 

It is impossible for an ordinary man to achieve this state. It 
is bound to be misused if it falls in his hands. It was, therefore, 
always kept in secret and was handed aver orally to the 
students capable of it. But like all other things falling in the 
hands of unworthy persons, it was also misused and the whole 
Tantrasādhanā was brought to ignominy by these unworthy 
followers. As the days passed, the path was flooded by such 
persons. The test, which dealt fully with the psychology of 
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Sādhanā and declared the true and capable aspirants to have 
reached the ultimate stage, became a means for the ‘pseudo- 
sadhakas’ to lead themselves as also others to hell. A ritual that 
was once a severe test of Dharmasādhanā, turned into the 
means of practising fraud and deceit. This is a glaring example 
illustrating the truth of the statement of Sankara: “Amustha- 
irnàm kāmodbhavāt hīyamānavivekavijīānahetukena adharmena 
abhibhūyamāne dharme" (A condition in which the good 
religious practices are turned into unreligious means on account 
of the selfish desire of the so called aspirants who cannot 
discriminate between means and purpose and utilise those very 
things to achieve their selfish ends.) In such conditions, the 
divine power (Sakti) starts manifesting itself through some 
worthy medium and revitalises the life and Sastra. One such 
medium was Abhinavagupta (A.D. 960-1020). He brought all 
the different Tantras in one system. He put the Tantric modes 
to test by his own experience and gave to the true aspirants a 
science and ritual through his various writings, especially in his 
epitome Tantrāloka. 

Looking to the purpose and nature of the Tantric practices, 
it becomes clear that they are meant for attaining different levels 
of Sadhana in the spiritual path. It is necessary to remember 
that even in our daily prayers like Sandhyā-Vandana, and 
Devapüja, we have both the Mantra and Tantra in them. Unless 
we go through certain Tāntric practices, we cannot experience 
and realise the meaning and purpose of the mantras whether 
they are from the Vedas, Purāņas or the Tantras. For example, 
the Krama system tells us that our own body is a temple (pītha) 
where all the twelve Goddesses (Kālīs) reside. It identifies 
Gaņeša with prāņa, Batuka with apāna and so on (see Dehas- 
thadevatāstotra of Abhinava) Compare this with the ‘Angan- 
yasa’ which the followers of the Veda have to do at the time 
when they perform the ritual of Laghurudra. The ritualist has 
to utter and imagine : 


Agnirme vāci šritah, vāk hrdaye, 

hrdayarh mayi, ahamamrte, amrtam Brahmaņi 
Vāyurme prane Sritah.......... Brahmani 
„Sūryo me caksusi šritah......... Brahmaņi 
Candramā me manasi $ritah ...... Brahmani etc. 
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Here the idea is: Brahma has manifested itself in the forms 
of Agni, Vayu, Sūrya, etc. and it is propelling through various 
organs of my body. Hence, all the various functions of my body 
are ultimately related to the Brahmašakti. It is a Tantric method 
used for grasping the import of the Mantras. Not only the 
methods but even the deities recognised in Tantra have been 
given place in the rituals of the Vaidikas. For example, there is 
a ritual called Mātrkāpūjana which is performed at the occas- 
ion of an auspicious ceremony. The list of the Sthala matrkas 
is as follows : 


Brahmi Māhesvarī caiva Kaumārī Vaisnavi tathā 
Vārāhī ca tathendrāņī sadetah Sthalamātarah 


The Mātrkās mentioned here are : Brahmi, Māhešvarī, Kaumārī, 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, and Indrāgī. These are some of the Dehastha- 
devatās recognised by Krama system (Abhinava: Dehastha- 
devatāstotra). Likewise the concept of Devatā, Sakti, Argalā, 
Kīlaka, Kavaca which are found used with many srotras (see 
the famots Ramaraksāstotra), is also a gift given by the Tantra 
systems. The ‘Sodasopacara Püji' that we perform every day is 
asa matter of fact, a very happy combination of the Vaidika, 
Paurānika and Tāntrika mantras and methods. 

If we take these facts into consideration, then we shall be in 
a position to understand and appreciate the value of what 
Abhinavagupta has contributed to Indian thought. In his 
Tantrāloka Abhinava has explained the inner import and purpose 
of every act that we are expected to do as a part of a ritual. Let 
us take for example, the ritual of Pūjā which consists of the act 
of offering various objects to the deity that we worship. Any 
deity that we worship is a manifestation of the Ultimate. Now 
we offer to the deity such things as candanu (sandal paste), 
puspa (flower), etc. But that is only an overt act which is a gross 
form of the mental attitude. The Mūrtipūjā is therefore, the 
outward presentation of the Mānasa Pūjā. ln Mānasa Pūjā, 
the deity (Pūjya), the worshipper (Pūjaka) and the act of wor- 
ship (Pūjā) though appearing different, are on one plane 
(Samānādhikaraņa), all of them being manifestations of mind. But 
this also is not the final stage in Pūjā. This *mànasapüja' almost 
must ultimately culminate in the state where the distinction 
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of Pūjya, Pūjaka and Pūjā disappears in the state of complete 
oneness. This merging of the individuality into the Universal is 
the ‘Paja’ in reality. Therefore, the Pūjā is not offering of 
flowers etc. to an idol, but it is getting oneself humbly merged 
into the Universal. Says Abhinavagupta : 


Pūjā nama na puspādyaih 

Ya matih kriyate drdha 

Nirvikalpe Mahāvyomni 

Sa pūjā hyādarāllayah (T.A. IV —24) 


The experience of this state of oneness where all the distinctions 
disappear, is the final state which is attained by the religious 
mystic. There is nothing beyond it that can be spoken of or 
thought of. Hence Abhinava terms it as ‘Anuttara’, (Pūjā-pūjaka- 
püjya-bhedasaranih keyam kathānuttare). Upanisads point to 
this state in the famous couplet : 


Yato vāco nivartante 
Aprapya manasa saha 
Ānandarh Brahmano vidvān 
Na bibheti kutašcana” 


Conclusion 


From what we have studied about Abhinavagupta in the pre- 
ceding chapters, we can definitely say that he was the greatest 
ācārya of Monistic Saivism in Kashmir. ^His place among the 
expounders of Monistic Saivism is the same as that of Sri 
Sankaracarya in expounding the Advaita Vedanta. For Saivas 
in Kashmir, he is the final authority in the matter of Saiva 
thought and ritual. In the field of poetics and aesthetic thought, 
he has been acknowledged as the final authority by writers in 
that field. 

The absolute monistic thought of India flowed through two 
currents, namely the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara and the Saiva 
Daršana of Abhinavagupta. One started from Nigama (Veda) and 
the other from Agama. But ultimately they met in the same 
point, in the form of realisation of the Absolute as one. If we 
look at them, keeping aside any attraction for particular 
terminology and the attitude of attachment to special sect, 
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we would: find that -both of them teach us the same principle. 
Let us take for example the following two verses: 


Visvam darpanadrsyamananagaritulyam nijāntargatari 
Pasyannatmani māyayā bahirivodbhütam yatha nidraya 
Yah sāksātkurute prabodhasamaye svātmānamevādvayarh 
Tasmai érigurumirtaye nama idarh sridaksinamürtaye 


(In the dream stage the dream world which is really one 
with the dreaming mind appears to be different from it, but 
when the same mind comes to the wakeful state, the dream 
world disappears. Likewise the Universe, which is really one 
with the soul like the reflection ofa city in a mirror appears 
different from and outside of the self due to Maya, but at the 
stage of self-realisation, the universe disappears leaving the 
self alone without second. I bow to that soul (who is) my 
Guru, in the form of Daksiņāmūrti.) 


Bijasyantarivankuro jagadidarh prannirvikalparh punah 
Mayakalpitadesakalakalanavaicitryacitrikrtam 
Māyāvīva vijrmbhayatyapi mahayogiva yah svecchayā 
Tasmai srigurumürtaye nama idarn Sridaksinamurtaye 


The sprout is already lying in the seed as one with it. Like- 
wise; this universe having neither name nor form is already in 
the self in the state of identity. And owing to the power called 
Maya, the same appears forth in a variety of names and 
forms. 

These lines and the thoughts contained in them will be 
surely taken by us to be those of Abhinavagupta, but the fact 
is that these lines are taken from Sankaracarya's Daksināmūr- 
tistotra. Now look at the following verse : 


Samsāro'sti na tattvatah tanubhrtām bandhasya vartaiva kā 
Bandho yasya na jātu tasya vitathā muktasya muktikriyā 
Mithyámohakrdesa rajjubhujagacchāyāpišācabhramo 

Mā kincittyaja mā grhāņa vilasa svastho yathavasthitah 


. In reality, there is no Samsara for the man. Then why talk 
of bondage ? The act of getting free has no meaning in case 
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of one whose bondage is only a myth. All this (the Sarhsàra, 
bondage, freedom) is based on the false belief, or delusion 
like that of snake on the rope or shadow of a ghost. Hence, 
my friend, neither leave nor take anything and stay at rest 
where you are. 

These lines are from a stotra of Abhinavagupta but if one 
does not know this, one will surely mistake them for 
Sankaracarya's verse 

These two lines of thought (Advaita Vedānta of Sankaracarya 
and Sividvaya Darsana of Abhinavagupta) as they come 
nearer to each other in course of time, get merged into each 
other like the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna at Prayāga. 
In the early stage of their ineeting, both the currents can be 
distinctly recognised for some distance. Likewise, we find both 
the currents of thought meeting each other in Bhāskarī of 
Bhāskara kantha and Madhavacarya’s Bhasya on Sūtasamhitā. 
Here the currents are meeting, but one is being called as 
*Süntabrahmaváda' and the other as 'Sphuranabrahmaváda'. |n the 
course of time these both currents become one under the name 
Advaita Daršana as can be clearly found in the writings of the 
saint poets in India. The Advaita thought preached by the saints 
like Jūānešvara, Ekanātba, Tulasīdāsa and others, teach one 
line of thought in which the ideas of both the currents of. 
thought have merged into each other to such an extent that it 
is difficult to say whether the writers based their writings on the 
basis of Šankara or of Abhinavagupta. They did not hesitate 
to explain their ideas by whatever means they could. Both the 
thoughts got completely fused into each other. In the writings 
of the saint poets while in one place we find the philosophical 
thought explained through the terminology of Sankaracarya, 
the stages through which the aspirants rise to the ultimate have 
been explained in the terms used by Pratyabhijna. Abhinavagupta 
could explain these stages in greater details than previous thinkers 
of Monism. For example, he analysed four stages of experience 
into seven. Analysis of the transcendental Stage into various 
layers has been his greatest contribution in the path of Sadhana, 
He could do this, because he was at once a thinker, a Yogi and 
one who had gone through the various types of Tantric methods, 
because he learnt under the Gurus of different sects. We may, 
therefore, say that if Sankaracarya gave momentum to the 
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systematization of the Advaita Tantras of Kashmir by his visit 
there in the 9th century, Abhinavagupta of the 11th century 
repaid that obligation by supplying to the Advaita thought 
various details in Šādhanā and psychological analysis based on 
the discussions in Tantras. 

And how was that technigue finer, and more developed ? 
Abhinava asserted that Mahešvara is both Visvottirna and Visva- 
maya. Some Vedantins influenced by the Sankhyayoga system 
of sádhanà hold that the empirical world was an impediment in 
their ‘sadhana’ and therefore, they advocated renunciation from 
the worldly life or 'sarhsara'. But those who look at the 
ultimate not only as Visvottirna but Višvamaya also, lived in 
‘samsara’ with a view that to live in sariīsāra doing one's duty 
faithfully, is a means of worship of the Almighty and that there 
was no antagonism in worldly life and *moksa'. Saivism looked 
at every worldly experience in its spiritual aspect. Hence 
there was no clash in them as stated in the following verse : 


Paramārthe tu naikatvarh prthaktvād bhinnalaksanam 
Prthaktvaikatvarüpena tattvamekarn prakāšate'” 


It was because of this basic idea of the Ultimate being 
Višvamaya as well as Visvottīrņa that Abhinavagupta could 
successfully develop his theory of Aesthetics. The Indian con- 
cept of aesthetics holds that a piece of art presents the Absolute 
in sensuous garb. That proper appreciation of the sensuous 
form in the work of art leads to the grasp of realisation of the 
Absolute, if the necessary subjective conditions are present in 
the experiencer. 

This concept of Mahešvara as being Viívamaya and 
Visvottirna has also been the very foundation of the concept of 
Bhaktiyoga (devotion). Devotional emotion flows from the 
pen of the great thinkers of India such as Sankara, Abhinava, 
Caitanya, Madhusüdana, Jītānešvara, Tulasīdāsa and others. 
They were notonly philosophers and Yogins, but were at thé 
same time "bhaktas" also. As philosophers, they were strict 
dialecticians. But there has always been a sweet nectarlike 
flow of their devotional heart in their stotras. To quote only 
one example, while Abhinavagupta says that Mahešvara is 
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Viévottirna and Visvamaya at the same time, Tulasīdāsa 
says: 


Sagunahi agunahi na hi kachu bhedā 
Gāvata muni puràna aru veda 
Aguna arūpa alakha aja sol 
Bhagatapremabasa saguna' so hoi 


Jo gunarahita saguna soi kaise 
Jala hima upala bilaga nahi jaise 
Aguna saguna dui Brahmha sarūpā 
Akatha agādha anādi anūpā 

Eka dārugata dekhiya eku 

Pāvaka sama jugabrahma viveku'! 


We might, therefore, end this monograph on Abhinavagupta 
with a few verses from one of his stotras, wherein 
(a) a philosopher will recognise the true nature of Mahešvara; 
(b) a Yogi will read a statement of his mystic experience; 
(c) an Alankarika will find a masterly example of Dhvani: 
(d) a devotee will relish the honey of Bhakti Rasa, and 
(e) Abhinava’s student will see the rays of Para Pratibha 
shining through all these manifestations. 


The words of the stotra are: 


Prapaūcottīrņarūpāya namaste Visvamirtaye 
Sadānandaprakāšaya svātmanenantašaktaye(') 


Tvam tvamevāhamevāham tvamevasi na casmyaharh 
Ahamtvamityubhau na stab yatra tasmai namo namah(?) 


Antardehe maya nityarh tvamātmā ca gavesitah 
Na drstah tvarh na caivaharh yat ca drstam tvameva tat(*) 


Bhavadbhaktasya safijatabhavadripasya me'dhunā 
Tvamatmariparh sampreksya tubhyarh mahyarh namo 
namah(*) 


Alam bhedanukathaya tvadbhaktirasacarvanat 
Sarvamekamidarh šāntarh iti vakturh ca lajjate(*) 
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_Tvatsvaripe jrmbhamāņe tvam cāham cākhilam jagat 
Jāte tasya tirodhāne na tvarh nāharh na vai jagat(^) 


Jāgratsvapnasusuptyādyā dharayarnéca nijah kalah 
Svecchayā bhāsi naļavan niskalo’si ca tattvatah(’) 


Tvatprabodhat prabodho'sya tvannidrāto layo'sya yat 
Atastvadātmakam sarvam visvarh sadasadātmakam(*) 


— Mahopadeša Vimšatikam, 
(Verses 1-4 and 8-11.) 


Here is the free rendering Of the verses: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Salutation to you which are transcendental (Visvottirna) 
and immanent (Visvamūrti), you ever shine with bliss 
and are the self with powers unlimited. 

You are yourself and I am myself. You alone are, 
while Lam not. And the stage where neither you are: 
nor I am, I bow down to that whatever that be. 

I constantly tried to search in my heart both you 

and (my) soul. Neither did I find you nor my soul. 
And what I found it was you only, 

Becoming your devotee, I became of your form, and 
1 found you in the form of my soul, I salute both you 
and me. 

Enough with this talk of difference (between you and 
me). Experiencing constant relish of the bliss in your 
devotion (Bhakti Rasa), I now hesitate even to say that 
all this is at rest. 

In your manifested form, I find you, me and the world > 
when you get merged into yourself there are neither 
you, nor I, nor the world. 

You appear like an actor in all respects taking the 
casts of wakefulness, dream and sound sleep. Asa 
matter of fact, you are without form. 

In your wakeful state, the universe emerges. In your 
sleep lies the disappearance of the universe. The 


universe consisting of opposites (sat-csat) is filled with 
you alone. 


Appendix 


Notes and References 
CHAPTER I 


Nihéesasastrasadanarh kila Madhyadesah 
Tasminnajāyata gunābhyadhiko dvijanmā 
Ko'pyatrigupta iti nāmaniruktagotrah 
Sastrabdhicarvanakalodyadagastyagotrah 
Tamatha Lalitādityo raja svakarn puramanayat 
Pranayarabhasat Kasmirakhyarh Himālayamūrdhagam 
(T.A., vol. XII) 
Tasmin Kuberapuracārušītārnšumauli- 
SammukhyadarSana-viridhapavitrabhave 
Vaitastarodhasi nivāsamamusya carke 
Raja dvijasya parikalpitabhürisampat -(Ibid.) 
Tasyānvaye mahāti ko'pi varāhaguptanāmā 
babhūva Bhagavān svayamantakāle 
Girvanasindhulaharikalitagramirdha 
Yasyākarot paramanugrahamāgraheņa (Ibid.) 
Vimalakalasrayabhinavaguptamahajananibharitatanusca 
paficamukhaguptarucirjanakah/Asya hi grarithakrtah 
Narasirhhaguptavimalākhyau pitarau iti guravah 
(T.A., vol. I-14) 
Sivasaktyatmakarh rüparh bhávayecca parasparam 
Na kuryānmānavīm buddhim rāgamohādisarmyutāri 
Jūānabhāvanayā sarvarh kartavyarh sádhakottamaih 
Evarnvidhasiddhayoginīprāyapitrmelakasamutthayā 
Tādrūmelakakālikākalitatanuryo bhaved garbhe 
Uktah sa yoginibhüh svayameva jūānabhājanam bhaktab// 
Ityuktanityà svātmani niruttarapadādvayajūānapātrama- 
bhidadhatā granthakrtā nikhilasadardhásastrasara- 
sangrahabhūte granthakarane'pi adhikarah kataksikrtah 
(T.A.,1—14, 15) 
Abhinavaguptasya krtih seyarn yasyoditā gurubhirākhyā 
} (T.A., 1.50) 


ig NE bai 


8. 
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Tatra hāsyābhāso yathā asmatpitrvyasya 
Vamanaguptasya—Lokottarani caritāni na loka esa 
sammanyate yadi kimanga vadāma nama 
Yattvatra hasamukhatatvamamusya tena 
pāršvopapīdamiha ko na jahasatiti (Abh, Bhā. 1.29) 
Ye sarhpadath trnamamarhsata sambhusevasampüritain 
svahrdayam hrdi bhavayantah (T.A., XII) 
(a) Ahamapyata evadhah šāstradrstikutūhalāt 
Nāstikārhatabauddhādīnupādhyāyānasevisar 
(T A., VIII. 206) 
(b) Sri candra candravara bhakti vilāsa yogānanda 
Abhinanda-sivabhakti vicitranathah 
Anye’pi Dharmasivavamanaka udbhata Sribhitisa 
Bhaskaramukhapramukha mahantah 
(T.A., XII. 415) 


10. (a) Sri Sambhunātha—bhāskaracaraņanipāta 


11 


12. 


Tx 


prabhapagatasankocam 

Abhinavaguptahrdambujam (T.A., 1.51) 
(b) Bodhānyapāšavisanuttadupāsanotthabodho- 

jjvalobhinavagupta idam karoti (T.A., 1.33) 


Abhinavaguptena maya Sivacaranasmaranadiptena 
Sivasya parašreyahsvabhāvasya svatmasthasya 
Cidanandaikamürteh yāni caraņāni cidra$mayah tesām 
smaraņarh sabdadivisayagrahanakale nibhalanam 
pratiksanarh svanubhavapramosah tena diptah 
paranandacamatkarabhasvarah . . .iti upadestuh 
samavistamahesvarasvabhavo anena uktah syat 
(Quoted from Abhi. p. 16, 17) 
(a) Daršyate tat sivajnaya 
Maya svasamvitsattarkapatisatra trikakramat 
(T.A., 1.149) 
(b) Iti kālatattvamuditarm sastramukhi gama 
nijānubhavasiddham (T.A., IV. 202) 
Tasyaitat prathamarh cihnarm Rudre bhakti sunišcalā 
Dvitīyarn mantrasiddhih syāt sadyahpratyayadayika 
Sarvasattvavasitvarn ca trtīyam tasya laksaņam 
Prarabdhakaryanispattih cihnamahuh caturthakarh 
Kavitvarn paūcamam jneyam salankaramanoharam 
Sarvašāstrārthavettrtvamakasmāt tasya jāyate 
Samastam cedar cihnajatarh asminneva granthākāre 
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14. 


15. 


prādurbhūtam iti prasiddhih 
Yad guravah-akasmātsarvašāstrarthajūātrtvādyari 
laksmapaficakam 
Yasmin éripürvasastroktarh adršyata janaih sphutarh 
(T.A., VIII. 136-137) 
Motaki dehākrti umate Ani jūānācī pahāja phute 
Suryāpudhe prakate prakāšu jaisā 452 
Taisī daseci vata na pāhatā Vayaseciyà gāva na yetā 
Bālāpaņīca sarvajhata vari tayate 453 
Tiye siddha prajūeceni lābhe Manaci sārasvate dubhe 
Maga sakala Sastre svayambhe Nighatī mukhe 454 
Taise durbheda je abhiprāya Kā gurugamya hana tháya 
Tethe saurasevina java Buddhi tayācī 459 
(Jīānetvarī, Ch. 6.) 
Na vedavedangaparisramo me Na tarkašiksa na ca 
kāvyašiksā 
Tathāpi tāvat parimārsti māndyam Gurupadešapratipatti- 
dardhyam 
Yesám kesàm kurvan anujivatàrh Sivatvarn 
Vācā hino vyājena nityapürnah sa dešikah 


16. (a) Sabdah kascana yo mukhādudayate 


Mantrah sa lokottarah .. .. .. ..... 
Saktarn dķāma pararh mamanubhavatah 
kim nama na bhrajate (Anubhavanivedanam) 


(b) So'ham nirvyāja-nityapratihatakalanānantasatyasvatantra 


17. 


Dhvastadvaitādvayāridvayamayatimirāpārabodhapra- 
kasah (Paramārthadvādašikā) 

Ittham grhe vatsalikavatirne 

sthitah samādhāya matirh bahüni 

Pūrvašrutānyakalayan svabuddhyā 

šāstraņi tebhyah samavāpya sāram (T.A., XII) 

Srīmānabhinavaguptācāryah 

Srikanthanatha eveti 

Pratipadyatamitarathà 

Vyákhyátrtvarh katharn bhavedittham 


CHAPTER II 


Iti navatitame’smin vatsare'ntye yugarnée 
Tithisasijaladhisthe Mārgašīrsāvasāne 


wp 
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Jagati viditabodhāmīšvarapratyabhijūām 
Vyavrņuta paripūrņāri preritah Sambhupádaih 
Etadastādaše tattvam adhikāre bhavisyati 
Upaye nagrahah karyah upeya Bairavī sthitih 
Yāsau sarhvit tàmeva sarvopayarh samaviset 


CHAPTER III 


. . . Siddha evarn caturdaša 
Yāvat paūcadašaķ putrah sarvasastravisaradah 
Tena yah sa ca kalena Kāšmiregvāgato bhraman 
Nāmnā sa Sangamadityah Varsádityo'pi tatsutah 
Tasyapyabhit sa bhagavan Aruņādityasamjfiakah 
Ānandasarnjūakastasmāt udbabhūva tathavidhah 
Tasmādasmi samudbhūtah Somanandakhya īdršaķ 
(Sivadrsti. VII) 
Satsastravid yo vedasya sadangajūašca vedavit 
Sa eva šrīpratyabhijūādhyayane'dhikrto bhavet 
Prof. Cowell's Translation 
(taken from Sarvadaršanu Sangraha). 
Kartari jūātari svātamanyādisiddhe Mahešvare 
Ajadatma nisedham va siddhirh vāvidhdhīta kab. 
Kintu mohavašādasmin jūātepyanupalaksite 
Saktyaviskaraneneyam pratyabhijnopadisyate 
(I.P.V., 129) 
Na vidyate uttaram adhikam yatah..... 
Uttaram ca $ābdanam tat sarvathā īdršam tādršam iti 
vyavacchedam kuryāt. Tad yatra na bhavati 
avyavacchinnam idam Anuttaram (P.T.V , 19,21) 
Uktarh ca Kamike devah sarvakrtir nirākrtiķ 
(T.A., 1.104) 
Sarvākrtir visvamayah nirākrtir visvottirnah 
(T.4., 1.105) 
Tathā parāmaršanameva adjādyajīvitam 
antarbahiskaraņasvātantryarūpam (I.P.V., 42-43) 
The concept of Svātantrya is very well denoted by the 
Paninian Sūtra : *Svatantrab Karta”. Vimarša-Šakti , 
includes all other aspects as said by Abhinavagupta— 
*Sarvašakti, kartrtva‘aktih, aišvaryātmā samāksipati 
Sa eva Vimaršarūpā iti yuktamasya eva prādhānyam”. 
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9. 


17. 


Abhinavagupta clearly states that it is the 
svātantryašakti which pervades all other powers. 
Refer : “Eka evāsya dharmosau sarvaksepena vidyate 
Tena svatantryagaktyaiva yukta ityānjaso vidhih.” 


(T.4., 1.107) 
Also Jayaratha—Vastutah punarapyahampratyavamar- 
šātmā svātantryašaktirevāsyāsti (T.4., 1.108) 


Ifthe Mahesvara remains in one form only, then he 
would leave his Mahešvarāness as well as his conscious- 
ness like ghata etc. 
Sa eva hi svātmā san vaktavyah yasya anyānupāhitam 
ripam cakasti (IL P.V., 1-42-43) 
Anapeksasya vašino dešakālākrtikramah 
niyatānena sa vibhurnityo vigvakrtih Sivah 
Vibhutvat Sarvago, nityabhāvādādy antavarjitah 
Visvākrtitvāt cidacit, tadvaicitryavabhasakah 
(T.A., 1.98,99) 
Tena sarvakriyāsvatantre sarvašaktike iti 
yàvaduktarh bhavet, tāvadeva kartari jūātari iti 
(I P.V., 1+32) 
Tameva bhāntamanubhāti sarvam 
Tasya bhāsā sarvamidarh vibhāti (Katha, V. 11.25) 
Šakti$ca nama devasya svarh rūpam mātrkalpitam 
Tenādvayah sa evāpi šāktimatparikalpane 
MatrkIpte hi devasya tatra tatra vapusyalam 
Ko bhedo vastuto vahnerdagdhrpaktrtvayoriva 
(T.4., 1.109.10) 
Svarūpāntarbruģitamartharāšimaparamapi bhinnākāram 
ātmani parigrhya kamcidevārtharn svarūpādunmagnam 
abhasayati ityapatitam Saisa Jūānasaktih 
Unmagnābhāsasambhinnam ca citsvarūpam 
bahirmukhatvāt 
tacchāyānurāgāt navam navari jūānamuktam 
(LP.V., 1.108) 
Evamapi navanavabhasah Pratiksanamudayavyayabhajah 
iti saiva vyavaharanivahahanih 
Tena kvacidabhase erhitapirve yat samvedanarh 
tahirmukham abhūt, tasya yadantarmukharh 
citsvaripam 
tat kālāntare'pi avasthasnu svatmagatam tat 


18. 


20. 


2k 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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visayavi$ese bahirmukhatvari parāmršati iti esa 
smrtišaktih (Māyāpramātari tadetat smaranamucyate 
tat tathavidbarn pramātrādinirmāņasāmarthyam tat 
Bhagavatah smrtisaktib iti bhavah) (LP.V., 1.109) 
Yat kila ābhāsyate tat samvido na vicchidyate sarnvit 
ca tatab, sarhvit ca samvidantarat, sarnvedyarn ca 
samvedyantarat 
Na ca vicchedanam vastutah sambhavati 
iti vicchedanasya 
avabhāsamātram. . .esa ca paritah 
chedanam paricched 
ucyate Tadavabhasanasamarthyam Apohanasaktih 
(Tatha ca yaya Bagavatah svatantryasaktya 
māyīyapramātuķ vikalparüpam vijnānar sa 
apohanaéaktiriti phalitarthah) (L.P.V., 1.110) 
Mūrtivaicitryatoo dešakramamābhāsayatyasau 
Kriyavaicitryanirbhasat kālakramamapīšvarah 
(LP.V., 11.13) 
Yo yāvati jhatà kartā ca sa tāvati īšvaro rājeva 
Anisvarasya jūātrtvakartrtve svabhavaviruddhe yatah 
Atma ca sarvatra jfiata kartā ca, iti Siddha Pratyabhijna 
(1.P.V., 1.44) 
Tatsvātantryavasāt punah sivapadāt bhede vibhāte param 
Yadrüpam bahudbānugāmi tadidam tattvarh vibhoh 
šāsane 
(T.A., VI. 3) 
Ekāikatrāpi tattve'smin sarvašaktisunirbhare 
Tattatprādhānyayogena sa sa bhedo nirūpyate 
(T.A., V1.49) 
Nirāšarhsāt pūrņādahamiti purā bhāsayati yat 
(¿P.W Introductory Verse 1.1) 
Tasya ca prathamasrstau asmakamantahkaranaikavedy- 
amiva 
dhyamalaprayam unmilitacitramatrakalpam yad 
bhavacakram 
tasya caitanyavargasya tādrši bhāvārāsau yat 
prathanarh nama yad višesatvarh tat Sadāšivattvam 
(LP.V., IL. 192) 
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25. 


26. 


Bahirbhāvaparatve tu paratah paramesvaram 
(I:V.P., M. 191) 
The stage in which consciousness is eager to manifest as 
object is called Tévara, while that in which the objectivity 
is mainly merging in the subject is that of Sadāšiva. At 
the stage of Sadvidya, the subjective and the objective 
aspects of consciousness are on par. 
Ya ete ahamiti idamiti dhiyau tayormāyāpramātari 
prthak 
adhikaranatvam, ahamiti grahake, idamiti ca grāhye 
Tannirasanena ekasminneva adhikarane yat saügamanarh 
sarhbandharūpatayā prathanam tat sati suddha vidya 
ato ašuddhavidyāto māyāpramātrgatāyāh anyā eva 
(I.P.V... Ul. 196) 
Māyā is the nameof the power of God constantly 
associated with him. It is of the nature of freedom to 
appear as many and it is because of this power that he 
appears as many. 
Sā jada bhedarüpatvat, kāryam tasya jadam yatah 
Vyāpinī Visvahetutvat, sūksmā karyaikakalpanat 
Sivasaktyavinabhavat nityaika mülakaranam 
"(T.4., VI. 117) 
Māyāsvīkārapāratantrayāt 
sarvajūatvasarvakartrtvamayopi 
bodhah, sarvajūatvādiguņāpahastanena akhyātirūpam 
Ānavamalam āpannah, yena ghatākāšavat pūrņarūpāt- 
cidākāsāt 
avacchedyaparimitikrtah san tadeva pumstvam ucyate 
—(Paramārthasāra, commentary ; 
. Quoted from Dr. Pandey, Abhi.) 
Dhīpurviveke vijüate pradhanapurusantare 
Api na ksinakarma syāt kalāyārh taddhi sarnbhavet 
Ekakartrkārakībhūtatvena laksyāntaratvepi, 
Bhagavadanugrahāt kasyacid yada anayorvivekajfianarn 
jāyate tadasau mayapumvivekah sarvakarmaksayāt 
vijūānākalatā ca bhavet, yenayarh pumān māyādho 
na sarhsaret— (Jayaratha) (T.A., VI. 143-44) 
Kiūcit tu kurute tasmat nūnamastyapararh tu tat 
Rāgatattvamiti proktarh yattatraivoparaūjakam 
(T.A. VI. 157) 


31. 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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Kali nama para Saktih saiva devasya giyate 
Yannāma parasya prakāšasya kalena yogah sāsya 
šaktih svecchāvabhāsitapramātrprameyādyātmano jagat 
tattadrūpatayā kalane sāmarthyam (I.P.V.) 
Niyatiryojanam dhatte visiste karyamandale 
Vidyarago’thaniyatih kalascaitat catustayam kalakaryam 
(T.4., VI. 161) 
Dehapuryastakādyesu vedyesu kila vedanam 
Etat satkasasarikocarh yadavedyamasavanuh 
(T.A., VI. 164) 
Vedyamātrarh sphutarh bhinnarp pradhanarh süyate kala 
(T.A., VI. 171) 
For the detailed exposition of this section, we refer the 
readers to study “Theory of Knowledge of the Saivas” 
(Abh. Pp. 382-427) 


CHAPTER IV 


Tatra lokavyavahare karyakaranasahacaratmakalinga- 
daršane sthayyatmakaparacittavrttyanumanabhyasapat- 
avat, adhunā taireva udyanakataksadibhih laukikīm 
kāraņatvādibhuvam atikrāntaih vibhāvanānubhāvana- 
samuparaūjakatvaprāņaih ata eva alaukikavibhāvādi- 
vyapadesabhagbhih pracyakaranadirüpasarnskaropa- 
khyāpanāya vibhāvādināmadheyavyapadešyaih 

(Abh. Bhā.) 
Vibhāvā hi kavyabaladanusandheyah, anubhavah 
$iksatah, vyabhicarinah krtrimanijanubhavarjanabalat 
Sthāyī tu kāvyabalādapi nanusandheyah. Ratišoketyā- 
dišabdāķ ratyadikamabhidheyikurvanti abhidhanatvena, 
na ca vācakādirūpatayā avagamayanti. Kintu samyan- 
mithyasathSayasadrsyadipratitibhyo ^ vilaksana citra- 
turagadinyayena yah khalu sukhi Ramah asavevayamiti 
š pratītirasti iti 
Tadaha—Pratibhati na sandeho na tattvam na viparyayah 
Dhirasavayamityasti nasavevayamityapi 
Viruddhabuddhisambhedadavivecitasamplavah 
Yuktyā paryanuyvjyeta sphurannanubhavah kaya 

(Abh. Bhā.) 
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(2—A) “Tasmat kavyena dosabhavaguna-alankara-laksanena 
natyena—caturvidhabhinaya-ripenanibidanija-moha 
sankatata-nivarana-karina vibhavadi-sadharani- 
karaņātmanā abhidhato dvitiyena arhšena bhavakatva 
vyaparena bhavyamano raso anubhavasmrtyadivi- 
laksanena  rajastamo'nuvedha-vaicitryabalat — hrdi 
vistára-vikasalaksanena sattvodreka-prakašānanda- 
mayanijasamvidvisrantivilaksanena parabrahmasva- 
dasavidhena bhogena parath bhujyate iti”. 

3. Tatah ca mukhyabhūtāt Mahārasāt Sphotadršīva 
asatyāni va, anvitabhidhanadrsiva upāyātmakām 
satyam va abhihitānvayadršīva tatsamudāyarūpam và, 
rasantarani bhavabhinivesadrstani dréyante 

(Abhi. Bhā. 1. 270) 

4. Nātye tu paramarthikam kimcidadya me krtyam 
bhavisyati ityevarhbhūtābhisandhisarhskārābhāvāt, 
sarvaparisatsādhāraņapramodāsvādaparyantarh 
virasanādaraņīyalokottaradaršanašravaņopayogī 
bhavisyāmi ityabhisandhisarnskārāt, ucitagitatodya- 
carvaņāvismrtasārnsārikabhāvatayā vimalamukurakal- 
pibhitahrdayah, sūtrādyabhinayādyālokanāt, 
udbhinnapramodasokaditanmayibhavah 

(Abh. Bha. 1. 37) 

5. Pāthyākarņanapātrāntarapravešāt samutpanne 
desakàlavisesavesanaliügini 
Samyan-mithyā-samšayasambhāvānādi-jnānavijūeyatva» 
parāmarsādyanāspade (Ibid.) 

6. Kintu laukikena kāryakāraņānumānādinā sarhskrtahr- 
dayah vibhavadikarh pratipadyamāna eva, na tatasthyena 
pratipadyate, apitu hrdayasarhvadaparaparyaya 
sahrdayatvaparavašīkrtatayā pūrņībhavisyad 
rasāsvādāikurībhāvena anumanasmaranadisaranimana- 
ruhyā eva tanmayībhavanocitacarvanāprāņātayā 

(Locana) 

7. Look at that deer, beautifully turning back its neck, 
it has fixed its eye on the chasing chariot and with 
the hind part of its body it is as though entering its fore- 
part for the fear from the falling arrow. And strew- 
ing its path with the half chewed grass dropping from 
its mouth gasping due to exhaustion, it is moving more 


10. 
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in the sky and fess on the earth because of its constant 
long jumps. 
“Grivabhangabhiramam” ityadivakyebbyab, vākyārtha- 
pratipatteranantaram mānasī sāksātkārātmikā apahasita- 
tattadvākyopāttakāttatkālādivibhāgā tāvat  pratitiru- 
pajāyate 
Tasyārh mrgapotakadih bhitah, tasya visesatvabhavat 
“Bhitah iti, trāsakasya apāramārthikatvāt ‘Bhayam’ 
eva, param defakaladyanáliügitarh, tadeva nirvighna- 
pratītigrāhyarm, saksadiva hrdaye nivišamānam, 
caksusoriva viparivartamānam, Bhayanako rasah 

(Abh. Bhā. 1-280) 
Tena ye kāvyābhyāsabalādatisahrdayāh tesarn 
parimitavibhāvādyunmīlanena parisphuta eva 
sāksātkārakalpah kavyarthah sphurati 

(Abh. Bhā. 1.283) 
We give below in one place the original guotations on 
which our discussion on Šānta Rasa is based : 


(a) Kah tarhi atra sthayi Ucyate iha 


Tattvajfianameva tāvat moksasādhanamitī tasyaiva 
mokse sthāyitā yuktā Tattvajianam ca nama 
Ātmajūānameva. . .Tena Ātmaiva jūānānandādi 
visuddhadharmayogi parikalpitā visayopabhogarahito 
atra sthāyī 


(b) Uparāgadāyibhih utsāharatyādibhih uparaktam 


(c) 


yadatmasvarüpam tadeva viralombhita ratnāntarāla 
nirbhāsamāna sitatarasūtravat yadāhita tat tat 

svarüpam sakalesu ratyādigu uparanjakesu 
tathābhāvenāpi *'sakrdvibhāto'yamātma” iti nyāyena 
bhasamanam paranmukhatatmakasakaladuhkhajala 
hinam paramanandalabhasamvidekatvena kavyaprayoga- 
prabandhābhyām sādhāraņatayā nirbhāsamānam 
antarmukhāvasthābhedena  lokottarānandānayanam 
tathavidhahrdayam vidhatte 

Atha sarvaprakrtitvābhidhānāya pūrvamabhidhānam 
Tathā ca cirantana pustakesu “Sthayibhavan 
rasatvamupanesyāmah” ityanantararn “Santo—nama 
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sama sthayibhavatmakah” itaydi Santa 
laksanam pathyate 
(taken from Santa Rasa Text given by 
Prof. Masson & Prof Patvardhan) 


CHAPTER V 


Tātparyašaktirabhidhā laksaņānumitih tridhā 

Arthapattih kvacittantrrh samāsoktyādyalankrtih 
Rasasya kāryatā bhogah vyāpārāntarabādhanam 
Dvadasettharn Dhvanerasya sthitā viratipattayah 


(Jayaratha, quoted in Dr. Raghavan's Srigaraprakasa). 


Yo'rah sahrdayašlāghyah kāvyātmeti vyavasthitah 
Vacyapratiyamanakhyau tasya bhedāvubhau smrtau 
Tatra vachyah prasiddho yah prakārairupamādibhih 
(Bahudha vyākrtab so'nyaistato neha prapaficyate). 
Pratiyamanam punaranyadeva 
Vastvasti vānīgu mahākavīnām 
Yat tat prasiddhāvayavātiriktari 
Vibhāti lavanyamivahganasu 
(Dhvanyāloka) 
Sarasvatī svādu tadarthavastu 
Nisyandamānā mahatārh kavīnām 
Alokasāmānyamabhivyanakti 
Parisphurantarn pratibhavisesarh (Ibid.) 
Sabdānušāsana jiānamātreņaiva na vedyate 
Vedyate sa tu kāvyārthatattvajūaireva kevalam (/bid.) 
Arthastadvyaktisāmarthyayogī fabdaáca kašcana 
Yatnatah pratyabhijūeyau tau sabdārthau mahakaveh 
(Ibid.) 
Yatrarthah šabdo và tamarthamupasarjanīkrtasvārthau 
Vyaüktah kavyavisesah sa Dhvaniriti süribhih kathitah 
(Ibid.) 
Jīvitāša balavati dhanāšā durbalā mama 
Gaccha vā tistha vā kānta svāvasthā tu niveditā 
Gunjanti maūju paritah gatvā dhāvanti sammukham 
Avartante nivartante sarasīgu madhuvratah 
Dayite vadanatvisarh misāt Ayi te'mi vilasanti kesarah 
Api calakavesadharino Makarandasprhayalavolayah 
Sakala pramāņaparinišcita drstadrste visaya viścsajarh 
yat sukharn yadapi và lokottaram rasa carvanatmakam 
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tata ubhayato’pi Paramesvara visrāntyānandah 
prakrsyate 
Tadānanda vipruņmātrāvabhāso hi rasāsvādah— 
(Locana) 
Atha alahkāramadhye eva rasah api kim noktah 
Ucyate kavyasya šabdārthau tàvat śarīram 
Tasya ca vakroktivastavadyah katakakundaladaya iva 
krtrimā alarhkaráb Rasastu saundaryadaya iva 
sahajah gunah Iti bhinnah tatprakaranarambhah 
(Namisādhu on Rudratakāvyālankāra). 
Apurvam yadvastu prathayati vinā karanakalam 
jagad grāvaprakhyam nijarasabharāt sārayati ca 
Kramāt prakhyopakhyaprasarasubhagath bhāsayati yat 
sarasvatyastattvarn kavisahrdayākhyam Vijayate ` 
(Opening verse of Locana). 
Tatra yā svarasandarbhasubhagā nādarūpiņī 
Sa sthūlā khalu pasyanti varņādyapravibhāgatah 
. (T.A.) 
Avibhagaikarüpatvarh madhuryarn saktirucyate 
Sthanavadyadighosotthasphutataiva ca pārusī (T.A.) 
Yā tu carmavanaddhādi kiñcit tatraiva yo bhavet 
Sa sphutāsphujarūpatvāt madhyama sthülarüpini 
(T A.) 
Laksanetthambhūtākhyānabhāgavīpsāsu 
pratiparyanavah 
(Panini - Astadhyayi) 
Given below are the quotations referring to Pratibha, 


-collected from Dhvanyaloka, Bhatta Tauta, Locana 


and Abhinava Bharati : 

Prajūā navanavonmesašālinī Pratibha mata 
Tadanuprananat jivadvarnananipunah kavih 

Tasya karma smrtam kavyam (Bhatta Tauta) 
Sarasvati svādu tadarthavastu 

Nisyandamana mahatāri kavīnām 
Alokasāmānyamabhivyanakti 

Parisphurantam pratibhavisesam — (Dhvanyáloka) 
Tacchaktitrayopajanitarthavagamamilajatatatpratibha- 
vicitritapratipatrpratibhāsahāyārthādyotanašaktir 
Dhvananavyāpārah (Locana) 
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(d) 
(e) 


(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


G 


(1) 


a). 


Pratipatrpratibhāsahakāritvameva asmābhir 
dyotanasya prāņatvena uktam — (Locana) 
Pratibhā apūrvavastunirmāņaksamā prajfià, tasya viseso 
rasāvešavaivašyasundarakāvyanirmāņaksamatvam à 


(Locana) 
Pratipatrn prati sa pratibhā nānumīyamānā api tu 
tadāvešena bhāsamānā ityarthah (Lēcana) 


Saktih pratibhanam 
varņanīyavastuvisayanūtanollekhašālitvam (Locana) 
Ksane ksane yannūtanairvaicitraih 
jaganti āsūtrayati (Locuna) 
Dhvaneryah sa guņībhūtavyaūgyasyātmā prakāšitah 
Anenānantyamāyāti yadi syāt pratibbagunah 
Tena vāņīnam kāvyavākyānām tāvat nānātvamāyāti 
Tacca pratibhānantye sati upapadyate 
(Dhvanyáloka and Locana). 
Vyāpārosti ca tadvidām tadabhyasaparanam ca 
tathābhūtavisayātmakakāvyāvalokane jhatityeva 
pratibhāti 
(Abh. Bhd. VI. 298) 
Paramārthatastu parakīyaprotsāhanatāratamyodita- 
prakrti— 
bhānapratyayena và svatah pratibhdnamahatmyena và 
(Abh. Bhā.) 
Parasvādānecchāviratamanso vastu sukaveh 
Sarasvatycvaisa ghaļayati yathestam bhagavatī 
Yesām sukavinath praktanapunydbhydsa 
paripākavašena pravrttih tesārh 
paroparacitārthaparigrahanisprhāņam svavyāpāro na 
kvacidupayujyate Saiva bhagavati sarasvatī svayam 
abhimatamarihām avirbhāvayati (Locana) 
Bhasmacchannāgnivat sphautyarn prātibhe 
gauravāgamāt 
Bījam kālopasiktam hi yathā vardheta tattatha 
Yogayāgajapairuktaih guruņā pratibham sphuret (7.A.) 


CHAPTER VI 


Vyākhyātāro bhāratīye Lollatodbhatasankukah 
Bhattabhinavaguptasca srimatkirtidharo’parah 
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2. Ācāryašekharamaņervidyāvivrtikāriņah 
Srutvābhinavaguptākhyāt sahityarh bodhavāridheh 


CHAPTER VII 


1. (a) Dasarüpakabhedavat tasya tandavaprayogo nātyabheda 
eva ca tatra purņānukāra rūpatvāt . . . nātyameva 
„idam iti kīrtidharācāryah (Abh. Bhā. Vol. I, p. 208) 
(b) Yat tat kirtidharena Nandikesvaramatam āgamikatvena. 
daršitam tadasmābhiķ na drstam tatpratyayāt tu 
likhyate (Abh. Bhā. Vol. IV, p. 120) 
(c) Two more guotations have been given by Dr. Raghavan 
in his book Abhinavagupta and His Works pages 
133-134. 
2. Dhvanyātmabhūte šrūgāre yamakādinibandhanam 
Saktavapi pramāditvam vipralambhe visesatah— 
(Dhvanyāloka) 
3. Rasāksiptatayā yasya bendhah sakyakriyo bhavet 
Aprthagyatnanirvartyab so’lankaro dhvanau matah 
(Dhvanyā) 
3A. We refer the readers to Chapter IV of Abhinavagupta 
(an historical aud philosophical study) by Dr. K. C. 
Pandey for a detailed exposition of this point. 
4. Yenāngatā yamadestu samādhyantasya varnyate 
Svapürvapürvopayatvat antyatarkopayogatah 
(T. A., III. 102) 
S. Bauddhah ekameva samvidrūpam harsavisādādyaneka- 
prakāravivartam pašyan ityādyuktyā buddhivrttyātmakarn 
jūānameva tattvam pratipannah iti buddhitattvā- 
vāptireva tesārh moksah......... Sānkhyašca sukha- 
duķkhādyātmakaprakrti prthagbhāvena purnsa eva 
svarūpeņāvasthānam tattvam pratipannah iti purnstva- 
prāptireva tesam- moksah Sāūkhyapātaūjalayoh 
prakrtiprthagbhávena pumjüànasya sàmye'pi saūkhye- 
bhyah īsvarapraņidhānāt tad visisyate iti tesam 
purhstvatvordhvavartini niyatitattvapraptih 
(T. A. Com. I. 69-70). 
SA. Yānubhūtih sahrdayaikasarnvedyā vimaršašaktiķ saiva 
‘mantrah’ ityasya šabdasya abhidheyatāvyānubhūyate 
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Kramakelau ca...... “Seyamevarhvidhā bhagavatī 
samviddevī eva mantrah iti"—(Mahártha Matijarī). 
Tantra is derived from the root "Tanu vistāre” by 
adding the Uņādi affix stran. 

Tatra bāhyāt grhyamāņāt visayagrāmāt antah parasyārh 
Cittabhümau  grasanakramena pravešah samāvešah 
bhavati (Ksemardja quoted in Mahartha Mafijari) 
Pari niscayāce bala pahave ekadoni vela 

maga tulave ani cokhala mananaverī (Jūānešvari 5.280) 
Krpāhadhārāgamanāt vyaghrakarnavalambanat 


` Bhujangadharananninam agamyam kulasevanam 


The bliss of Brahman (is such) as the speech along with 
mind have to ‘return from, both being unable to reach 
it. One who has experienced that bliss of the Brahman 
has nothing to be afraid of. 

In the ultimate position, the plurality is not different in 
essence from oneness.-Whether as many or as one, the 
reality that shines is the same. 

Sages, the Puranas and the Vedas declare that there is 
no difference between Saguna and Nirguna Brahman. 
That which has no qualities, form sign or origin (i.e. 
Nirguna Brahma) becomes Saguna due to the love 
(Bhakti) of the devotees. "How can that which is with- 
out qualities become Saguņa? (one may ask) ‘In the 
same way, as the snow, hail stone and water are not 
different’ (is the reply). The Nirguna and the Saguna 
Brahman, both are the same. Both are indescribable, 
unfathomable, having no origin and uncomparable. The 


* difference between Nirguņa Brahma and Saguna Brahma 


is like fire in the wood (unmanifested) one is hidden 
in the log and the other (manifested) is as can be seen. 
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Deshpande G. T. : Bhdratiya Sahitya Sastratil Saundarya 
Vicāra. 

Deshpande G. T. : Spanda Kārikā. 

Jāūnadeva : Jūānešvarī. 

Tulasīdasa : Rāma Carita Mānasa. 


“Vi Papers 


1. 
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“Sankara Advaita Ani Kāśmīr Sivadvaya Darśana” 
published in Dr. S. D. Pendse Felicitation Volume 
(Marathi). 

“Camatkara : Eka Sahitya Sastriya Samjnā”— 
published in Dr. R. S. Valimbe Felicitation Volume 
(Marathi). 


Abhinavagupta (A.D. 940—1015), authority on Indian 
theatre, literary criticism and aesthetics, belonged to the 
Pratyabhijna School of Kashmir Shaivism. In the interpreta- 
tion of Rasasutra, Abhinavagupta followed the theory of 
Dhvani or suggestion as propounded by Anandavardhana 
but also accepted the concept of Sadnaran tace or 
universalization from Bhattanayaka. 


It is on the basis on Abhinavagupta’s commentaries that 
we get a clear idea about the theories propounded in the 
Dhvanyaloka and Natya Shastra. His commentaries written 
in a fluent and ornate style have a place as pure literature 
itself. 


G.T. Deshpande (b. 1910), the author of this book, retired 
in 1972 as Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
in Nagpur University. A recipient of the Sahitya Akademi 
Award, Dr. Deshpande has made notable contributions to 
the study of the Vedas, Alankarashastra, Grammar and 
Indian Philosophy. His numerous publications include 
Bharatiya Sahitya Shastra, Alankar Pradeep, and Sankhya 
Karika. 


Cover depicts Abhinavagupta teaching 
the Natyashastra: 


From a painting by Asit Kumar Haldar 


based on the description attributed to 
Madhuraja Yogin, Abhinavagupta's disciple. 
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